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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Robert Adams is the author of Beauty in Photography ; Essays in defense of traditional values, 1981 . 

John Bayley is Thomfls Warton Professor of English at the University of Oxford. 

GflUan Beer's Darwin 's Plots has recently appeared in a paperback edition. 

William Boyd's most recent novel , Stars tin d Bars, wbs published last year. 

David Bradshaw is currently writing a biography of Aldous Huxley. 

Victor Bulmer-Thomas's book on the political economy of Central America since 1920 will be 
published next year. 

Anthony Burgess's The Kingdom of the Wicked was reviewed in the TLS on May 3 1 . 

David Carrier is working with Mark Roskill on a history of interpretation in art history. 

Penelope Chetwode's Kulu: The end of the habitable world was published in 1972. 

Carol Clark's most recent book is The Vulgar Rabelais, 1984. 

Arthur C. Danlo is Johnsonian Professorof Philosophy at Columbia University, and art critic 
for the Nation. 

Filippo Donlitl was formerly Director of the Italian Institute in London. 

Cluistopher Duggan is Junior Research Fellow at All Souls College, Oxford. 

Stephen Fender is Professor-eJect of American Studies at the University of Sussex. 

Kyril FltzLyon Is preparing a Companion Guide to the Soviet Union. 

Brian FothergUl's most recent book , The Strawberry Hill Set: Horace Walpole and his circle, was 
published in 1983. 

B.S. Harris isa Professorof Philosophy at York University, Ontario. 

Michael Hurst's Peel, Ireland and Integration will be published later this year. 

Douglas Johnson is Professorof French History at University College London. 

Jam ea Joll’s recent books include The Origins of the First World War, 1984 . 

A. David Jones is a lecturer in Psychology at the London School of Economics. 

Marc Jordan is working on a study of Edmf Bouchardon. 

Jonathan Keates's collection of stories. Allegro Postillions, appeared in 1983. 

Dedan KJ herd's Men and Feminism will be published this September. 

H. G. Koenigs burger's History of Medieval and Early Modem Europe will be published in 1986. 

Leszek Kolakowski is the author of Main Currents of Marxism, 1978. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Herm ione Lee is the author of 77jc Novels of Virginia Woolf, 1977. 

D. A. Low's books iocl ude Congress and the Raj: Facets of the Indian struggle, 191 7-1947 , 1977. 

Kmnclh O. Morgan's Labour in Power, 1945-1951 was published last year. 

PhlUp Oakes's At the Jazz Band Ball: A memory of the 1950s , was published in 1983. 

Peter Porter's moat recent collection of poems, Fort Forward, was published last year. 

Roy Porter's most recent book is English Society in the Eighteenth Century, 1982. 

S.S. Prawer is President of the Brltiah Comparative Literature Association. 

David Rock teaches History at the University or California, Santa Barbara. 

RandsU Rogers leaches Medieval History at University College, Dublin. 

Lama Sage is a lecturer In English and American Studies at the University of East Anglia. 

J. A. Secord's Controversy in Victorian Geology: The Cambrlan-Silurian Dispute will be published early 

A. K. Thorlby lathe editor of 7Tie Penguin Companion to Literature; Europe, 1971. 

John Turner is a lecturer in History at Royal Holloway College, London. 

John Urals the author of The Quest for Captain Morgan, 1983. 

Robert Wells's book of poems, TheWintcr'sTask, appealed In 1977. ' 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 

Competition No 237 J 

Readers are invited to identify flic sources of the 
three quotations which follow nnd to send iis (he 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 1 

August 22. A prize of £20 is offered for the first ! 

correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the moat nearly correct - in which case inspired I 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 237" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory I louse, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution nnd results 
will appear on August 30. 

1 In the finst place, the principles of literary 
criticism, though equally fixed with those on which 
the chemist and the surgeon proceed, arc by no 
means equally recognized. Men are rarely able to 
assign a reason for their approbation or dislike on 
questions of taste; and therefore they willingly 
submit to any guide who boldly asserts his claim to 
superior discernment. 

2 Since the publication of his first book he had 
avoided as far as possible all knowledge of what the 
critics had to say about him; his nervous tempera- 
ment could not bear the agitation of reading these 
remarks, which, however inept, define an author and 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of August J, 1935, carried a review by 
P. Tomlinson ofT. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom: A Triumph, from which these ex- 
tracts are taken: 

Like a sword comes T. E. Lawrence's full story 
to slit the thick-spun legends that have en- 
veloped in veils of mystery one of the most 
remarkable men of the century. Wonder fol- 
lows that this book should have been withheld 
from all but a handful of the public, misleading 
everyone thereby into making riddles where 
there was but one — the riddle of a man's own 
soul in toil with the demons of his intellect. Not 
the epic of the War that ended in the wreck of 
Turkey’s empire — strange and moving though 
it is — nor the gallant adventures and endur- 
ance of an English scholar untrained in war, 
whose quick brain welded feudal tribes into a 
coherent force in pursuit of an ideal and whose 
masterful will cajoled them through fight and 
famine from Arabia to Damascus— wonderful 
as they were— matter so much in the full telling 
today as the revelation we have of Lawrence of 
Arabia by the older Lawrence of the memoirs 
• ■ • - [He] found death and the sword 
clean in comparison with dealings that rotted 


Iris work to so many people incapable of 
themselves. ■'“’wsa 

3 Criticism is not only medicinally sahitaiv kw 
positive popular nUmctkwn \ n j U 
gludintorship, and the gratification given loi! 
its ultneks on the grant, and to enthudaimS 
praises. 011 

Competition No 233 
Winner: W. W. Robson 
Answers: 

1 This life cannot be All, they swear, 

For how unpleasant , if it were! 

Rupert llrnokc, "Heaven". 

2 Surely I write not Tor the hopeful young, 

Or those who deem their happiness of worth. 

Or such os pasture and grow (at among 
The shows of life and feel nor doubt nor dearth, 
Or pious spirits wit ho God above the in, 

Or sages who foresee a heaven ou earth. 
Jnmcs Thomson, “The City of Dreadful Night* 

3 She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed deaith 
Ofnllthul irked her from the hour of birth; 

With stillness t hat is almost Paradise. 
Christina Rossetti, “Rest". 


foul in the remembrance. His instinct id 
reason were ever at war. There was histiif^ 
.... Remembrance of splendid things, d 
heroic and enduring men (Lawrence mi 
subtle painter of portraits), and of lantopv 
even when of barren rock and sand undtn 
pitiless sun, repeatedly and blessedly teas 
into the record of ordeal, like the mount 
freshness of earth after a night of tenor. Ik 
marvel is that he could visualize so dearly ad 
so much that was searing to the mind. Now 
who reads the bare, hard-bitten, uix* 
timenlal phrases telling of the last swUfc 
when the avenging Arab soldiers and thee* 
raged peasantry alike assaulted the rotrafy 
Turkish army and returned massacre fort* 
sacre and iniquities Innumerable, but wib 
haunted by them .... ‘‘Great" has become* 
ill-used word; but by any test of lilerahwi 
cannot be withheld here. The work ■ . . .ka 
enlargement of life’* experience. With its 
cd pages of battles and raids, waterless detfj 
strange peoples, the noticsof rulers and nM 
prophets and robber chiefs, cruellies, soft 
ings and brief Joys, there is no book by wW# 
measure its worth as a whole . . . ■ 
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Initiatives and resistance 


Roland Oliver 

A. ADU BO AHEN (Editor) 

General History of AfHca 
Volume VII: Africa under Colonial 
Domination 1880-1935 
865pp. Heinemann. £16.50. 

043594S13X 

We are all very well accustomed to what Afri- 
can political rhetoric hns to say about colonial- 
ism, and, however tedious we may find it, we 
understand that it is addressed to the serious 
purpose of building up national unity by recall- 
ing the one major unifying experience in the 
history of most African countries, namely the 
experience of being ruled by outsiders of 
another race. Much more interesting in the 
long ran is what African historians, mostly 
trained in the Western tradition of historical 
scholarship, are telling the present generation 
of African schoolteachers and, through them, 
the next generation of African politicians and 
military men, about the history of the colonial 
period. Are they treating our memory better or 
worse than we treat that of the Romans? 

The seventh volume of the Unesco General 
History of Africa deals with the period from 
1880 till 1935, and of its thirty chapters twenty- 
one are by African authors. They were 
appointed by an international scientific com- 
mittee which includes many of the big names in 
the subject and their work has been co-ordin- 
ated by a senior and well-known Ghanaian 
volume editor, Adu Boahen, who sometimes 
confides to his friends that, since his own birth- 
day happened to fall on Empire Day, he abso- 
lutely loved every minute of it - the proces- 
sions, the flags, “Land of Hope and Glory”, 
and all the rest. 

Nevertheless, the very design of this volume 
reveals a view of the colonial period which 
could hardly have emanated from anywhere 
outside Africa. For example, one whole third 
of it is devoted to the theme of resistance to 
colonial occupation, and whether intentionally 
or not, the impression is created that hardly 
anythingelse happened in Africa between 1880 
and 1914. G. N. Uzoigwe describes it as ‘This 
generation of continuous war”. Now resistance 
has been fairly actively debated by liistorians of 
Africa for twenty years past, and no one today 
would be happy with the euphemism of colo- 
nial historiography which referred to it as 
“pacification". It is recognized that, in sonic 
sense and at some time, there was hardly a 
society in Africa that did not resist the imposi- 
tion of colonial rule, and that in some cases the 
resistance was prolonged, bitter and costly in 
human life. It is also recognized that resistance 
had a kind of prophetic significance, which 
contributed to the anceBtry of later African 
nationalism. Few historians today would not 
be in some measure sensitive to Professor 
Boahen's overall judgment, when he writes: 

Looking back over this heroic period of African 
history, the question obviously suggests itself 
whether resistance was not “heroic madness" or a 
criminal attitude. These authors do not believe so. It 
matters little, from their standpoint, that the African 
armies should have suffered defeat at the hands of 
hotter equipped enemies, so long as the cause for ' 
which the resisters laid down their lives continues to 
taunt the minds ‘of their descendants. 

All the same, to present the history of the 
first half of the colonial period in a sequence of 
eight chapters all entitled "African initiatives 
.and res is taupe" is surely to foster an even grav- 
er distortion of perspective than the colonial 
histoHan’s use of “pacification". Resistance to 
.QJnquest wag not the only, or even the most 
important, feature df the early colonial scene. 
Conquest was a process, not an event. There 
Wero , hundreds, if hot thousands of conquests, 

. Jutl many of them were completely bloodless. 
It is true that precision weapon^ were a Euro: 
Peati monopoly, or nearly. But the conquering 
. forces Were minuscule, and their little cam-: 
Paigds frere spread oVer twdrity, or even 
y.t^hty-fivej YeqrS, because they had to operate 
. prccemew . Practically all of the colonial troops 
, • Wer ® Afocahs, and .wherever they went, con- 
. quprbrs were able, to find African allies glad to 
jom ! them for a share in the booty. To the : 
Wfert; it caiioot 1 always, have been clear' 
■..•pother tiifcjy were fighting against their tradi- 
local enemies dr agafost strangers who 
^mtbtyd cd to subjugate them permanently to 


not without its ambiguities. 

Moreover, within the slowly expanding 
spheres of colonial conquest and collabora- 
tion, a whole new way of life was unfolding, 
which is not in the least adequately portrayed 
in Boahen's volume. The colonial peace was 
being established, and the mainly military em- 
ployment of young manhood brought to an 
end. Slaves were being freed, ports and water- 
ways developed, railways built, the need for 
human porterage curtailed, cash crops intro- 
duced, cash put into circulation, and used not 
merely to pay taxes but to buy imported manu- 
factures - pots and pans, hoes and billhooks, 
bicycles and cotton textiles. In these condi- 
tions, Christian missions could be reinforced 
from their precarious, pre-colonial beginnings, 
and elementary Western education developed 
as the main medium of evangelization. Here 
and there a missionary hospital could begin to 
promote a new concept of health and disease. 
Vernacular languages could be reduced to 
writing and the Christian scriptures launched 
upon their radical and egalitarian course 
among the newly literate. 

Ail these things, to at least as great an extent 
as African resistance, underlay and made 
possible the emergence of the modern Africa 
of nation states. It is important not merely to 
hold them in mind, but to get the chronology 
right. The accelerated modernization of Africa 
under colonial rule began in 1890, and not in 
1920. To recognize this does not involve re- 
writing the record from a European point of 
view. There were African modernizing heroes 
as well as heroes of African resistance. Consid- 
er Sir ApoioKagwa, chief minister of Buganda 
from 1890 till 1927, a far more significant figure 
than any British governor of Uganda during 
the same period, a firsTgeneralton Christian, a 
man of power, who carried through a mod- 
ernizing revolution in his own ethnic commun- 
ity, helped the British to conquer and adminis- 
ter the rest of the Uganda Protectorate, drove 
a hard bargain with them in 1900 to respect 
modernized Ganda institutions in exchange for 
further co-operation, backed the introduction 
of cash crops , made a great fortune in freehold 
land, collected and recorded traditional history 
and customs, became the recognized pioneer 
and experimenter for every foreign innova- 
tion. Kagwa is nowhere mentioned in this 
volume. Instead, the author of the chapter on 
African initiatives and resistance in East Afri- 
ca, H. A. Mwanzi of the University of Nairobi, 
proffers (he pathetic, vacillating figure of 
Kabaka Mwanga, finally exiled to the Sey- 
chelles in 1897, as “the greatest diplomat of all 
those who had to deal with imperialism". The 
Christian martyrs put to death by Mwanga in 
1886 for refusing tQ satisfy his sexual desires 
are described by the same author as “traitors”, 
who "would not obey his orders”, and we are 
told that “Mwanga was resisting attempts by 
British agents to take over his country, even 
though disguised as missionaries”. This is his- 
tory in the style of the Lumumba Freedom 
University, which is fortunately not much in 
evidence elsewhere in the volume. But the 
Kagwas of other young colonies are still not 
found in the limelight. , , . • - • ’ . , 

Otherwise, the chaptert on resistance are . 
mostly well enough done, and.that by D. CjbR : 
naiwa (now alas lost to scholarship as a 1 high 
civil servant in Zimbabwe) offers in outstand- 
ingly able analysis of the pattern of confronta- 
tion, diplomacy and collaboration in southern 
Africa daring the iate nineteenth century and 
early twentieth. It is what the authors have 
been forced to omit, because of the resistance 
formula, that creates the Sense of dlstortipn 
and inadequacy. No doubt, Boahen's defence 
Would be that the middle third of his volume is 
concerned with Africa under colonial rale, and 
that, in so far as there was rule as well as 
resistance during the period from 1890 till 
.1920; it is dealt with by retrospective passages 
in the chapters thatare mainly concerned with 
the 1920s and 30s. No such solution, however, 
could possibly be adequate to thelfdtuatidn.. It 
was during the first thirty years of their exist- 
ence, when they were being left very much on 
their own by the metropolitan powers which 
had founded them, and when they were . strag-. 
gling to establish political and economic viabil- 
; Sty in a vast variety, of demographic and en- 
vironmental circumstances , that the embryo 
colonial governments created most of tbedis- 

... r . 1 - ~r tkn m/trlnm- Afrlrfln 


states. It was then that the boundaries were 
finally fixed. It was then that the location of the 
capital cities, and the all-important distinctions 
between central and peripheral regions, were 
determined. It was then that the favoured pat- 
terns of local government were decided, with 
greater or lesser attention to the pre-existing 
ethnic systems. It was then that the basic eco- 
nomic options were exercised in the direction 
of cash-cropping by peasant farmers on the one 
hand, or of plantations directed by European 
settlers or concessionaire companies on the 
other. 

In contrast, the inter-war years, which 
dominate the presentation of colonialism in 
this volume, were in the long term much less 
significant. They were the high noon of col- 
onialism, in the sense that there was less visible 
competition for power than there had been 
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“The Artist and his Work", from the exhibition 
History of the Benin Bronzes, prints and dm wings by 
Tony Phillips, on show at the Africa Centre, 38 King 
Street, London WC2 until August 30. 


earlier, or would be later. They were a period 
of growing metropolitan interest and central- 
ized control of colonial administration, but one 
in which political decisions were vitiated by ag 
entirely false sense of the pace of change. In 
London and Paris, Brussels and Lisbon, civil 
servants discussed the principles of assimila- 
tion and indirect rule, while the developing 
urban life of Africa was already slipping from 
their grasp. In West and South Africa especi- 
ally, there was a disastrous failure to employ 
in government and commerce the educated 
class that already existed. In the rest of 
tropical Africa there was a scarcely less 
disastrous failure to push on with secondary, 
arid technical education, never mind on 
how selective a basis. South Africa and 
Rhodesia were still regarded as honorary 
members of the colonial club, whose "native 
policies” could be described as differing from 
others “only in method and timing”. 

Professor Boahen is perhaps justified in 
saying that by 1935 “colonialism had been: 
fastened. on Africa like a steel grid". Except 
: for, the extreme ribrth and tile extreme south, ■ 
hpwever, it was a grid not of military might, but 
of highly paternalist c}vil servants and afmy 
officers, settlers and business men, who pre- 
ferred their natives “straight off the trees”, and 
Were not seriously prepared to contemplate a 
day when they would work shoulder to shoul- 
der with black meq as well educated as them-, 
selves. In these orcumstariceslt was inevitable 
that the educated Africans would tarn agaiUBt 
the colonial system, and that, they would soqri- 
get the support of the great majority bf their 
fellow countrymen. As it 1 turned out, they 
Would be 1 greatly helped by the weakening of. 
the colonial powers during the Second World 
War, but even without that, the grid would not 
have held firm for much longer than it did. The 
■ huge build-up of military and police power in' 
South Africa frbm 1943 onwards, and the mil-' 
lion Rrendi troops unsuccessfully ^employed in. 
Algeria . between 1954 and 1962^ provide an 
indication of the. kind of reinforcement that 
would have been necessary to confaini the de- 
velopment of . anti-colonialism in the rest of 
Africa! The light structures of a colonial system 
organized from distant metropolises would 
never have been capable of such a streng- 

Ihfinlnp. 


Seen from the viewpoint of modem African 
history, the key development of the 1920s and 
30s was probably the progress of the education- 
al revolution in different parts of the continent. 

For it was this which led not only to the build- 
up of anti -colonialism , but also to the emerging 
class structure of independent Africa. The 
topic is handled with skill and wisdom by A. E. 
Afigbo of the University of Nigeria at Nsukka. 

He begins with the proposition that for all the 
non-Muslim areas of Africa the most impor- 
tant single inuovation of foreign rule was liter- 
acy. ‘To know the amount of power, authority 
and influence which the first generation of 
African clerks, interpreters and teachers exer- 
cised is to have some idea of the spell which 
literacy cast over many African peoples." In 
other words, those who collaborated were 
perhaps, after all, as significant as those who 
resisted. From the beginning, or almost, the 
educated Africans cast themselves in the role 
of the colonial rulers, mediating civilization to 
their still benighted countrymen, and prepar- 
ing for a future of nation states rather than 
ethnic groups. At first, particularly in West 
Africa, they expected to be recruited into the 
upper ranks of the colonial administrative ser- 
vices. But learning from bitter experience that 
this was not to be, they began to think of them- 
selves as an alternative 61ite, competing for 
future power with the traditional chiefly 611te 
preferred by the colonial rulers. They stood for 
democracy against autocracy, for acquired 
merit against inherited privilege. Neverthe- 
less, education remained in such short supply 
that those who had much of it ranked far above 
those who had less, and immeasurably above 
those who had none. The new class system, 
which was to carry over into the post-colonial 
period, was one based on educational grada- 
tions. 

The negative side of colonial Africa’s pre- 
occupation with Western education and cul- 
ture was, of course, the disappearance or 
weakening of African arts and industries, 
medicine, magic and religion. The question is 
whether such developments should be treated 
as a matter for sorrow or for anger. Wole 
Soyinka, the Nigerian writer and dramatist, - 
who contributes the chapter on the arte in colo- 
nlal Africa, clearly does so in anger, denounc- 
ing a “period of external domination in Africa, 
when an entire people, its social organizations, 
and Its economic and artistic patterns, became 
subjugated to strategies for maximum ex- 
ploitation by outside interests". Yet so much of 
the attrition in these areas was simply the result 
of routine competition, whether economic or 
cultural, which would have occurred, though 
more slowly, even In the absence of colonial 
rule. Given mechanical transport and cash 
crops, it was surely inevitable that the products 
of coal-powered iron foundries and steam- 
driven cotton mills would displace the work of 
African blacksmiths dependent on charcoal and 
'human muscle, and that of African weavers with 
their narrow hand-looms. No colonial power 
compelled the Africans to abandon their attrac- 
tively thatched roofs for the corrugated iron that 
.was so much more permanent and therefore 
; labour-saving. And as for sculpture, Islam had 
been present .in much of Africa south of the 
Sahara for a thousand years before the colonial 
period, and had been far more insistent than 
any Christian missionary that the representa- 
tion of the human figure, whether of the living 
or the dead, was an idolatrous practice to be 
abandoned , by Q U believers. No doubt it is 
admirable that chairs like th at occupied by Pro- 
fessor Soyinka should exist, so that traditional 
African art should continue to be studied and 
to influence the future; but the incumbency of. 
such a chair is no necessary qualification for 
„ writing history., ■ 

"■ No less than four of the nine chapters con- 
cerned with 1 colonialism ave about something 
called “the colonial economy”, but one Is left 
. wondering whether any such thing really ex- I 
isted within this period. For, however inescap- •; 
: able* it may.be that' the colonial powers parti- 
tioned Africa 1 in their own economic intcrests,- 
those i nterests were mainly long-term and con- 
tingent. The African colonies were there in 
case they were ever needed, and meantime 
their job was to be self-supporting. At least 
until the Second World War, the economies bf 
the African colonies were revenue-oriented, 
concerned much more with the financial viabU- 
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ity of the individual units than with com- 
plementing the metropolitan economies. Their 
road and railway communications, for exam- 
ple. were designed not in order that primary 
products could be evacuated cheaply to Euro- 
pean markets, but in order that the inhabitants 
of the African colonies might have the where- 
withal to pay taxes and so cover the costs of 
their own administration. In general, colonial 
governments were not greatly concerned to 
ensure that metropolitan trading companies or 
white settlers made maximum profits. They 
saw them as instruments for mobilizing African 
labour into tax-paying employment, and they 
were quite content that the job should be done 
and the profits made by Indians or Greeks or 
Lebanese. It was only to the extent that white 
settlers or business men gradually succeeded in 
gaining privileged access to local legislatures 
that they were able to rig things in their own 
favour. 

The late Walter Rodney, who wrote the in- 
troductory chapter to this series, was by no 
means a man of the right, but he was a serious 
enough historian to recognize that “the colo- 
nial economic system cannot be said to have 
reached its prime until the coming of the 
Second World War. The years 1880-1935, 
therefore, cover the laying of the foundations 
of production relations characteristic of col- 
onialism . . That things had not gone furth- 
er, he attributed mainly to African resistance 
which “helped substantially to dictate a slow 
pace of economic colonization for at least the 
three decades between 1880 and 191 O'*. Be- 
sides, he adds, “immediate interest on the part 
of European monopoly capital was low". The 


author of the chapter on the colonial economy 
of British Africa, M. H. Y. Kaniki of the Uni- 
versity of Zambia, is far less restrained. Here 
we have “the devouring jaws of gigantic firms”, 
colonial administrations “viciously excluding" 
the local populations from participating in the 
lucrative mining industry, and banks which 
"discriminated against African entrepreneurs 
and in favour of the British and Asian popula- 
tion" - no mention of issues like security and 
risk! 

The final third of the volume is concerned 
with the theme of politics and nationalism be- 
tween 1919 and 1935. In the eyes of the plan- 
ners, therefore, nationalism takes over exactly 
where resistance ends, and colonial rule is 
ground into a timeless limbo between these 
upper and nether millstones. Fortunately, the 
leader on nationalism is B. 0. Oloruntimehin 
of the University of Ife, and his chupter is the 
best in the book. Inevitably he covers some of 
the same ground as Professor Afigbo, but his 
perspective is sharper. He draws the essential 
contrast between Europe, where nationalism 
was about the breaking down of empires in 
order to achieve coincidence between the 
cultural nation and the state, and Africa, 
where nationalism was about the incorporation 
of many cultural nations into each colony and 
so eventually into each modem state. The colo- 
nial boundaries made a wholly new setting, 
within which African peoples had to forge new 
identities. The first to see this were the Afri- 
cans educated under colonial rule, and there 
was a brief period when their loyalties could 
have been recruited to the colonial cause. 
Once rejected as the equal partners they had 
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expected to become, their next stage of de- 
velopment was to perceive their African-ncss, 
not only within the colonial frontiers hut across 
them. ‘The champions of African nationalism 
in the inter-wnr period were primarily pan- 
Africanists rather than nationalists in the 
European sense." African nationalism was 
thus the child of colonialism on one side and of 
black racialism on the other. Colonialism 
established the framework within which it had 
to operate. Pan -Africanism gave it the begin- 
nings of an ideology and the confidence in 
ultimate victory. The growing discontent with 
colonial rule, particularly us that rule became 
more confident and more demanding, would in 
the end supply the mass support for national- 
ism, but in a later period, the advent of which 
was hastened rather than caused by the Second 
World War. 

Such in outline is the flavour of this attempt, 
largely by African scholars, to write the history 
of the colonial period From the African point of 
view. While the quality of the contents is cer- 
tainly varied, the differences in historiography 
seem on the whole to be those of emphasis 
rather than interpretation. The effort to bring 
the Africans into the centre of the picture re- 
sults less in denunciation of the colonial intrud- 
ers than in a certain amount of selective am- 
nesia in their regard. It is Bonhen who draws 
together the conclusions and, surprisingly 
enough, it is from his pen that some of the more 
caustic as well as some of the more gratuitous 
judgments have flowed. Colonialism brought 
Africa some benefits of peace and stability; it 
drastically reduced the number of states and 
introduced a new judicial system and a new 
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longer. I lie colonial rulers arc blamaifc^ 
■inducing standing unities - “the 
stones around the necks of Afri*Z* 
men's anil peoples". They are ev«b£? 
Ihe Mule of corrupt inn in modern aSJ 
grounds that in colonial Africa puSS 
was associated with foreign rfghm 
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changes in bnlh Ihe capitalist and Ifc 
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Africa been in cimirol of hcrowndejiin, ,1 
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of lhc.sc phenomenal changes." WeaieS 
Mint, though some social services were m 
vided, at no level did the services provide 
meet the demand". Another highly regrets 
social impact of colonialism was “the t 
tcrii trillion that it caused in the status 
women in Africa". And finally, 

1 1 is precisely because colonial rulers did DoUtti 
development of Africans as their first priority b 
did hoi see it os u priority at all, that they a* 
condemned . . . . The colonial era will go doran 
period of growth without development, one dfc 
rutliiess exploitation of the resources of Africa g 
on balance of the pauperization and hurallU&rt 
the peoples of Afriea. 

Alas, wc arc all very well accustomed to wta 
African political rhetoric has to say about «* 
onialism. But it is sad to find some historic 
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Thanks be to symbolism, it seems, for without 
it humans would be sacrificed instead of anim- 
ats. Apparently in some cases they were. In 
Africa this principle of substitution operates 
generally. . As well as leuing humans off the. 
hook. It enables plentiful animals to take the 
place of religiously prescribed but rare ones, 
though again exceptions occur in which the 
valuable beast most be the victim. So, thanks 

’ be to animals for making symbolic substitution 

possible. Nor does our gratitude stop - there, 
:for, as hi the famous case of the Nuer replace- 
ment of an ox by a cucumber, vegetables can 
sometimes “stand in" for animals if need be. 

' • ' You might think that these initial comments 
■are adequately ' qualified, but. by Luc do 

! Heusch ?s standards, they are already far too. 
broad.- In his remarkably detailed study, he 
.draws on ethnography from southern, cast^ * 

■ central and western African societies. This is 
regional comparison with a plus, for not only 
are Bantu and non-Bantu clusters compared 

• internally and externally, but sorties are made 
also Into Hinduj Mongol Buryat and Christian 
sacrificial ideas and practices. The result is, as 

• de Heusch himself puts.it, “a long meandering 

. . . reconnoitring trip", with only “provisional 
conclusions". . \ 

Nevertheless, in its encyclopaedic manner, 
the book provides information and often bril- 
. liant insights concerning not just sacrifice but 
how people get close to gods or ancestors .keep 
distant from them., become absorbed by them, 
kill .them,; or kill themselves. 

. Hubert arid Jvlauss’s characterization of sric- 1 
; rifice as a kind of rite of passage between pro^ 
fane and sacred spheres,- and their view of a 
mediatmy sacred . kingship as arising from this.,: 
aie criticized. De Heusqh sees the two ideas as 
Coexisting. The sacrifice of god-kihgs or non- " 
• . human substitutes Can regenerate, toe cosmos : 
thjough the rebirth that follow death. At the ' 
sainetfrne, culinary offerings. made ty humans 
to anpestors/godsoan operate "profanely*! at a '■ ■ 
^•v-t&taqceVbr -.caiiMbo made- in dose “sacred": '■ 
; commUriioh^ id either.case defining the limits 
' , 'pf humanity find giving it order. Both schemata : ' 
ife premised on the notioii of sacrificial debts j- 
; . f that; people, give because ;they owe scmetfri&g)" 
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to gods or ancestors for life itself, or because 
they must redeem themselves for having 
brought about cosmic disorder through negli- 
gence or accident. 

De Heusch rejects Evans-Pritehard’s claim 
that it is pollution and sin that are expiated in 
Nuer sacrifice. Noting that the Nuer sacrifier 
(ie, the person on whose behalf the sacrifice is 
made) worries less about guilt than repairing 
the social order, de Heusch attributes Evans- 
Pritchard’s inlerprctation to undue influence ' 
exerted by Judeq-Chrisliari theology. Girard is 
more .summarily dismissed. His universal 
scapegoat theory is denounced as ethnocentric 
and empirically unsupported except by partial 
instances whose full significance can only be 
understood In relation .to other kinds of offer- 
ing in. Ihe society concerned, a remark' that 
takes us to the heart of de Heusch’s own 
approach. 

Hubert and Mauss’s universal model was in 
fact based on analysis of Vedic sacrifice in 
ancient India and. noting this, de Heusch raises 
the question qF how we are ever to compare 
sacrificial systems cross-cull urally. Are we 
faced with "a. ‘sacrificial illusion* analogous to 
;that denounced by L6vi-Straussin dealing with 
the subject of totemism"? In oilier words, does 
the very use af ; tliis:term and ife. conceptual 
■imposition on what we assume to be sacrifice in 
other cultures prejudge the data and conclu- 
sions? De Heusch optimistically urges us not to 
despair at this apparent threat to comparative 
.research ;We begin not with « universal ! 
schema but by seeking first the intricate varia- . 
tions of sacrificial Htes within a society, placing i ' 1 
these further in the context of other rites, alid V 
(hen drawing oul themes for comparison with ' 
other African societies which hav* been sub- • 
: J ected Jo. the same; treatment: ; - , ; . ■■ 

By drawing out conceptual oppositions from : 
the : ethnography arid their- tnriaformaHohB ' ' 
across both neighbouring arid distant cultures 
de Heusch justifies Us method as; stmtturiU- ;' 
ismj But it comes across as minimal striictbral- 
jsm: he. has already renounced ariy universal' •' 
sqhemai he works^ftem: minutely detailed" 
ethnography, often from asembtig viewpoint - 1 ■ 
Ite argjies for theimportrincebf^histdricalfluc:-. 
tuations in rodo^econonricvalyes”'fothe:pfltv • 
tenw he is frying to.describe (though he hardly H. 
follows this up); and there ls scarcely any expli; 
cit reforence-tqgn Underlying Idgipotrelntipri- f 
W Possibilities governing the occurrenceofterir 
^ frfidali and other rite?. The Analysis proceedg r - • 
on thbjbMs;ofia tabulationoficpjk^fibnMM^ 
«mtr&stSf pertpirtf^; -buti if thau* bansritute^t a' , 

; S; j; 


structuralist method, then are we not now nil 
structuralists? 

What docs perhaps mark out de Heusch’s 
method as structuralist is his preparedness to 
see overall patterns of presences nml absences. 
Thus, among the andent Greeks sacrificial meut 
went to the 6!ite when roasted ami to the com- 
moners when boiled; among the Mofri uf West 
Africa each is eaten respectively by men and 
women, so confirming hierarchy in both cases. 
But there is an inverse relationship with the 
gods/ancestors, who remain distant from offi- 
ciants in the Greek case but participate closely, 
so to speak, among the Mofu diners. Moving 
now to the southern African Zulu, wc find thru 
they, like the Mbfu, nlso invite ancestors to 
their sacrificial meals, but they contrast with 
the Lugbara of eastern Afrioa who do not. 
More variations occur, however, when meta- 
physical factors are included. Thus, Zulu parti- 
cipants must from the start be in n state of 
moral “coolness" with the ancestors, while the 
Lugbara must be “cooled" at a distance from 
them. The opposition of coolness and heut de- 
velops out of the dialectic of raw and cooked, 
which can itself be further transformed ; while 
the Lugbara offer the ancestors raw meal mid 
eat the cooked themselves, the Nuer offer their 
air spirits no 'meat at nil but only the chyme 
chyle and blood of the sacrificed nnimal, and 
keep the flesh. 

When we consider that, in addition to the 
above, some eighteen other African societies 
are dealt with, the patterns of re-presented und 
pussTCUtting, polarities are complex indeed. 

■ : th ^ u 8h ihe contrasting sacrificial' 

°f animals, such as ox, 
goat. black sheep,, chicken - with egg as the 
symbol of life-giving 

d °S«n^ ot KbB, some sulatitutable or, more 
a ‘H ata thaD 0thers - ^ mu2- 

VV ° m ® p ^ difreremt 'ages, while the 
‘ -^POri(ipi) frf : j ts chymri:' to jf s . 'rohefed ; 
'boited.i flesh' denafVa ' HiiiSsS 5*?^.. 


not unfair to say Mint the number of poaK 
permutations is ns grent as the investigate! 
ability to discern them. But can we go Mi! 
ami ask whether they arc as great as hisorto j 
ingenuity in interpreting them? This is the Iq 
question facing uny so-called structural^ 
me t hod. If the ineihoU is premised os lb 
assumption Mint tin underlying logic gwera 
the observed possibilities emanating fronit. 
then presumably the skill or the ethnograpta | 
is in discovering them. And if the ctW 
grnpher, in his journey through layer ate 
layer, turns to the idea of there being not jm 
one but a number of possible logics, asua 
have, then he may all loo easily mow from [he 
role of discoverer to that of inventor, shiftiai 
towards an infinite regress of more and 
structures. 

I find it interesting lliut, for all his pro- 
nouncements of faith in the structural 
method, de Mcuscli does not in focutsel&fr 
gunge like this. Sometimes one gels rite hf" 

I session Mini his fertile imagination mateew- 
flections that others might not'ACcept. butt™ 
wo expect. The point here is thntinthlsbooU 
is not only his own crentivlly that Isdispl 1 ^ 
but also that of the many peoples ;«M 
ethnography lie surveys. He has not 
to reduce the complex material to 
system, beyond n series of uppo? 1 ^ 
trnsts, and the interesting final suggestion tna 
sacrifice by humans to iuiccslor/gock and spf . 
possession of humans constitute inverse 

by which communion with divinity is . 

■ If we eliminate the often over-drawn. 
tions Hint we customarily make between w 
bouring peoples, mid sec the.so-calWJJ. 
formations as overlapping and coiisrartHy • 
nted variations on preceding practices* 11 . 
iiefs, then we have no need to think in W* ^ | 


■mvio, mtn wc nave no iieeu w j.. 

any basic structures).- All we have is pgr 

including the ethnographer perhaps, egr^: 
experimenting with new ideas and teoPH 
in sacrifice and ritual offerings,: 
la ted in response to immediate , , , 
scarcities, others accidentally 'accpnHJ*^ 
without plap or purpose i but n0ne .^J^* 
back to a structure, conscious or otner*^:' 

• It is in this spirit that I can PPP^jJ :■ * 
Heiisch’s “meandering”, I; suspe^ - • ^ 
another time and place than Ldvi’S . 
Paris laboratory, : where the 
copiously worked out With colleagdes® ^ 
separate years, he would not have j 
book ‘’structuralist”. On the oihtt 
tribute to .that centre that such ricWJf ;• 
Mv 6 collaboration was jwssihlc- - ^ 
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On August 6, 1945, at 8.15 am local time, the 
first atomic bomb in the history of mankind 
was dropped on Hiroshima, a Japanese city 
with a population of 343,000. Three days later 
the second, and please God the last, was 
dropped on the port of Nagasaki, whose 
population was 240,000. Between them the 
two bombs killed just over 100,000 people out- 
right, horribly maimed a further 100,000, and 
left over 200,000 homeless: many, without 
knowing it, already mortally sick with radia- 
tion disease. By 1950 the total number of 
casualties directly attributable to these two 
weapons had risen to 300,000: about half the 
population of the two cities combined. 

The dropping of the Nagasaki bomb was 
described by one observer, the American 
physicist William Laurence, quoted by 
Leonard Cheshire in The Light of Many Suns: 

We watched a giant pillar of purple fire 10,000 feet 
high, shoot up like a meteor coming from the earth 
Instead of outer space. It was no longer smoke, or 
dust, or even a cloud of fire. It was a living thing, a 
new species of being, bom before our incredulous 


eyes. Even as wc watched, a ground mushroom came 
shooting out of the top to 45,000 feet, a mushroom 
top that was even more alive than the pillar, seething 
and boiling in a white fury of creamy foam, a 
thousand geysers rolled into one. It kept struggling in 
elemental fury, like a creature in Ihe act of breaking 
the bonds that held it down. When we last saw it. ii 
had changed into h flower-like form, its gmnt petals 
curving downwnrd, creamy white outside, rose-col- 
oured inside. The boiling pillar had become a giant 
mountain of jumbled rainbows. Much living sub- 
stance had gone into those rainbows. 

It had indeed. But those out of whose deaths 
this new and monstrous life had been bom 
were luckier than many of those who survived. 
One thirteen-year-old schoolgirl describes her 
own experiences in Anne Chisholm’s Faces of 
Hiroshima'. 

I saw something drop - white 1 think - and powl - a 
big explosion knocked me down. Then I was uncon- 
scious - I don't know for how long. Then I was 
conscious, but I couldn't see anything, it was all black 
and red. Then I call my friend Toshiko; then all the 
fog goes away but 1 can't find her. I never see her 
again . . . Someone gave me oil for my hands and 
face. It hurt; my face hud a swollen -feeling, and I 
couldn't move my neck. My eyes were swollen and 
felt closed up. I go to my school yard and sat down, 
put my head against a wall and - unconscious again. 
When I wake up - 1 don’t know how long -- it was so 
dark 1 1 kept saying, "Please give me some water; my 
name is Shigeko. I live at so and so, tell my parents [ 
am here, my name is Shigeko, I live at so and so, tell 
my parents . . 

The physicist Freeman Dyson has drawn a 
useful distinction between “the world of the 
warriors" and “the world of the victims". In the 
case of Hiroshima it is the victims we chiefly 
remember. From John Hersey's pioneering 
study Hiroshima (1946) onwards their suffer- 
ings have been documented scrupulously and 
horribly. Many people believe these sufferings 
to have been so appalling that nothing can 
possibly justify their infliction. For them 
Hiroshima was a war crime comparable to the 
Holocaust itself: an irredeemable evil which 
must lie heavily on the conscience of those 
responsible for it. The military and moral just- 
ifications for the bombing are brushed aside 
or disbelieved. It is simpler to assume that so 


immoral an act must have been motivated 
by immoral intentions (as in the case more re- 
cently of the sinking of the Beigrano). These 
critics consider that it was not necessary to 
drop the bombs to compel the Japanese to 
surrender: did not the Allies know, front inter- 
cepted radio signals, that the Japanese govern- 
ment had already made such overtures through 
the Soviet Union? The bomb was dropped, the 
argument goes, on a helpless and defeated peo- 
ple by an American government concerned 
only to forestall Soviet intervention in the 
Japanese war and to demonstrate American 
power in the face of her newly threatening 
rival. It was not so much the Inst act in the 
Second World War, they maintain, as the first 
round in the Third. 

This belief, made fashionable in the 1960s by 
such revisionists as Gar AJperovitz and Gabriel- 
Kolko. has not stood up to critical examina- 
tion. The Allies did indeed know that the civi- 
lians in the Japanese government were seeking 
a way of escape; but they also knew that the 
military colleagues of those statesmen were 
determined to prevent it. The Potsdam Dec- 
laration with its modified surrender terms was 
issued precisely to strengthen Ihe hand of the 
Japanese peace party, but the military were 
strong enough to ensure Its rejection. The 
military leadership of Japan still planned nn 
inch-by-inch defence of the home islands - to 
say nothing of the regions of South-East Asia 
which they still held with over half a million 
fighting troops. In the event of an allied land- 
ing they planned a massacre of their prisoners 
both in South-East Asia and in Japan. The 
quality of their defence of Okinawa, where 
they had inflicted 50,000 casualties and them- 
selves lost 1 10,000 dead , made American esti- 
mates of probable casualties in an invasion of 
the home islands- half a million Americans out 
of an invasion force of five million, and ten 
million Japanese from the combined effects of 
battle, bombing and starvation - seem all too 
plausible. Only after the second bomb did 
their spokesmen in the Cabinet fall silent. 
Even then a group of fanatical young officers 


attempted a coup, to sabotage the Imperial 
order to surrender. 

In 1944-5, Allied war leaders had in fact 
little time to speculate about post-war possibil- 
ities. Their attention was necessarily focused 
on the immediate task of destroying enemies 
whom they saw, with good reason, as power- 
ful, desperate and overwhelmingly evil. 
Stephen Harper has done good service in his 
dearly written narrative, Miracle of Deliver- 
ance, by reminding us of the military back- 
ground against which the decision to drop the 
bomb was taken • The Americans were plan- 
ning an invasion of Kyushu in November 1945 
(Operation OLYMPIC, with 750,000 men) to 
be followed in March 1946 by a landing in the 
Tokyo region (Operation CORONET, with 
1 .8 million men). Harper also reminds us of the 
dimensions of American “conventional” 
bombing: the raid on Tokyo on March 9 had 
killed 84,000 people and left a million home- 
less, itself only the curtain-raiser to an offen- 
sive which killed or wounded 750,000 Japanese 
and destroyed the homes of nine million. The 
Hiroshima casualties must be seen against the 
background of these losses; and not even these 
had brought the Japanese’ military within sight 
of surrender. 

But the bulk of Stephen Harper’s book deals 
with what is still the forgotten front - South- 
East Asia, where Lord Louis Mountbatten’s 
command faced the task of evicting Field Mar- 
shal Terauchi's forces, 100,000 strong, from 
Malaya. For this they were mounting a massive 
offensive (Operation ZIPPER) to be launched 
in September 1945 on the coast of Malaya be- 
tween Singapore and Penang, with 182,000 
men, 17,700 vehicles, and 225,000 tons of sup- 
plies, serviced by 112 merchant ships and pro- 
tected by fifty-eight warships. The landings did 
indeed take place as planned , but only after the 
Japanese had surrendered. This was just as 
well. Landing-craft went aground on hidden 
off-shore sandbanks; vehicles bogged down on 
the soft beaches beyond. As an operation of 
war it would have been a catastrophe compara- 
ble to Dieppe. How and whether the .re- 
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conquest of Malaya would have proceeded af- 
ter that is anyone’s guess: Terauchi had no 
intention of surrendering, and needed a direct 
order from the Emperor, brought by a royal 
prince, to persuade him to do so. It is not 
surprising that all those involved or likely to be 
involved in righting the Japanese, not to men- 
tion the prisoners already in their hands, saw 
the dropping of the bombs in the same light as 
did Winston Churchill - it was “a miracle of 
deliverance”: deliverance not for the Alties 
only, but for the Japanese themselves. 

The same view is taken by one of the only 
Englishmen to witness the dropping of the 
bombs, Group-Captain Leonard Cheshire. 
Cheshire had already won the Victoria Cross 
by his pioneering of precision -bombing against 
targets in Germany, and he was present on the 
flight to Nagasaki as an official British obser- 
ver. This courageous and highly professional 
officer might be written off as belonging un- 
ambiguously to the world of the warriors, had 
he not spent the years since the Second World 
War in working among the victims; founding 
and running the Cheshire Homes, for which he 
has received the only civil award capable of 
matching his military honours: the Order of 
Merit. Cheshire is a convinced and explicit 


In the light of battle 


Christian, and his vision encompasses both 
worlds. In The Light of Many Sum he not only 
describes his own experiences at the time of the 
dropping of the bomb - itself a dramatic 
enough story- but explains why he still consid- 
ers the action to have been necessary at the 
time and salutary for posterity. He states in- 
deed. with a certainty which one can only find 
enviable, that the coming of nuclear weapons 
marks “a decisive stage in human history, in 
that they have banished from our beautiful 
earth the terrible spectre of world war”. 

Whether one agrees with this conclusion or 
not, Cheshire's book is essential reading for all 
those, especially Christians, who are con- 
cerned with the morality of nuclear deterrence. 
He takes issue with the pacifist and specifically 
the nuclear pacifist case on grounds both of 
prudential and of Christian morality. Like 
many of us, he sees little advantage in a world 
once again made safe for conventional war. 
While he does not equate Soviet Communism 
with Nazism or Japanese militarism, he does, 
like all Christians, believe in the reality and 
persistence of evil in the world. In consequ- 
ence, “for the Western Alliance to repudiate 
the possession of nuclear weapons would be to 
leave their development and deployment for 


the rest of time to those nations who see no 
moral objections to using them for their own 
ends". Nor does Cheshire have any reserva- 
tions about using these weapons if the worst 
comes to the worst: 

The atomic attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
although directed against major military targets . 
killed many thousands of civilians indiscriminately; 
yet, because of the fact (hat they brought the war to 
an immediate end, thereby saving millions of lives, 
there is n compelling case for holding them to he 
morally tolerable. Can one really say that, in the 
highly improbable event of an nll-out attack on 
Europe, to threaten a limited nuclear strike on a 
military but populated target fur the clear purpose of 
halting the aggression, and to have the intention of 
carrying It out unless the utiack is called off, is moral- 
ly unacceptable? I do not think so. Only because this 
very intention was in doubt did war break out. To 
take the one step capable of correcting the error and 
halting the war cannot he immoral in an absolute 
sense. 


Put like that, Cheshire's case is a strong one. It 
would be stronger still if wc could be certain 
that this is all that is visualized in American - or 
come to that, British - nuclear targeting plans. 
Nuclear deterrence is no longer a matter of a 
single bomb and a single city. Each missile 
fired by either side now has the capacity to 
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The Issue of War: States, societies, and the Far 

Eastern conflict of 1941-1 945 
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“The redeeming feature of war”, Marx 
observed in The Eastern Question , “is that it 
puts a nation to the test. As exposure to the 
atmosphere reduces all mummies to instant 
dissolution, so war passes extreme judgment 
on social systems that have outlived their vital- 
ity.” If the horrors of twentieth-century con- 
, flict would cause readers nowadays to question 
Marx’s use .of the adjective “redeeming”, few 
would deny that the impact of war provides the 
careful observer with all sorts of insights into 
the way a state or society is performing. 
Whether it is. growing or shrinking vls-i-vis 
other societies, whether it is undergoing pro- 
found, economic 1 and technological change, 
whether it is suffering from political fissures or 
cultural , malaise all such' features will be 
iUuminated, and catalysed , by! the tost of war. 

But If we are ready to admit the broad im- 
.pact of war upon International , domestic, eco- 
nomic, cultural and mimerous’other domains, 
how on earth does the historian accurately- 
trace, unravel and then describe such develop- 
ments? How does he discover which happen- 
ings were caused by the wat, and which .were 
like ly to have occurred in any case (the swing to 
Labour by 1945 in British politics, for example, 
or the spread of industrialization in India)? 
How safely can one generalize, given the vast 
numbers of exceptions to any rule in a complex 
society? 

: • • If it is difficult enough to answer such ques- 

• tions with respect to a single nation, then the’ 
first reaction of the historian to Christopher 
Rome’s latest.bgok Thelssuiof War rnuiit be 
a mixture of disbelief and admiration: for in 

. this study he actuajly does examine whit his 
subtitle suggests, the relationship of the Far- 
Eastern war of 1941-45 (o the states and 
societies, which were involved. ip it. *- not just 
Britain, the United States and Japan, but also 
Australasia, China, India, Malaya, the East 
Indies, Korea, the Philjpines and even the 
£utch find French colonial societies. What is 
more, Thorite’s approach is so wide-ranging - 
■asking questions about political change, to be 
: |pure, but also about culture and face. about 
Western vereu$ Eastern edneepts pf “civiliza- 
'tidn”, about the rbfe of women, about the pro- 
cesses of modernization which were transform- 
ing many of these; societies before the “China 
Incident" of 1937 or the Pearl Harbor attack of 
194T- that tie takeshfe reader op a veritable 
Cook’s Tour of much of the history of tjie globe 
during the 1930s and 40s. ' 

J Thome not only ask$ ; a multitude of intri- 
gqitjg questiohs, hut also attempts to provide 

• : .:l : h 


answers: not dogmatic answers, but thought- 
ful, nuanced observations, based upon a stag- 
gering array of unpublished and published 
sources. A check upon the end-notes and bib- 
liography of The Issue of War leaves the reader 
with the impression that the only time Prof- 
essor Thome has emerged from a library over 
the past few years was to interview an ex-colo- 
nial administrator or to catch the plane to the 
next archive. Simply as a result of these prodi- 
gious researches, his book is remarkably rich 
and colourful, full of telling incidents from cen- 
tral China to California, from the Assam bor- 
der to the Kododa Trail, Since Thome has an 
acute eye for the exceptions and fonhe coun- 
ter-currents, and for the gap between men's 
lofty aims and what they actually did, the book 
is also studded with gentle (and sometimes not 
so gentle) ironies: for example, the similarity 
of the cultural claims to superiority of each 
opposing side, or the curious fact that the “im- 
perialist” British were much more tolerant to- 
wards American black servicemen overseas 
than the more “democratic:” white Americans. 
His coverage of the colonized peoples of Asia 


and their ambivalent feelings towards the 
Japanese effort to create a “new order” is 
another rewarding feature of the book. 

Yet the sheer variety and extent of this inter- 
national kaleidoscope may bring problems for 
even the well-informed reader. Precisely be- 
cause the perspective shifts so rapidly, often 
from one sentence to the next: because a 
quotation from a British housewife’s war diary 
is followed by an extract from a Sydney news- 
paper, and that by an observation from a Cali- 
fornian Nisei or a Tokyo general, it is some- 
times difficult to keep up with the pace which 
Thorne sets himself- and maintains to the end. 
Given that the author is so much a “splitter" 
rather than a “lumper”, and Is so agile and 
lively in pointing to the exceptions to every 
general trend, a danger exists that the 
overall conclusions which he wishes to draw 
may be blurred by his own dazzling 
display. 6 

There is a further methodological problem 
which, to*his credit, Thome does not try to 
conceal: namely, how to separate the Impacts 
and issues of the Far-Eastern war froni those of 


of 1941 
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WILLIAM CARR 

Poland to Pearl Harbor: The making of the 
Second World War , . 

183pp. Edward Arnold. £6.95. 
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In his brief but thought-provoking Poland to 
Pearl Harbor, William Carr sets out to ques- 
tion a number of generally held opinions about 
the political and strategic issues underlying the 
early years of the Second World War, A. J. P. 
Taylor’s supposedly seminal work. The Origins 
of the Second Worl(t War{\m) t receives cool 
treatnlent; the best, that Carr can find tp say 
about It being that although.if “did not over- 
turn ,th$ wisdom of the mandarins !. J . ;it did 
most assuredly encourage a more critical eva- 
luation of the assumptions made by Sir Alan 
Bullock; Lord Dadfe and Sir Lewis Namier in 
. the second half qf the 1940s”; More important, 
Professor Carr; evidently does not accept that a 
book whose, final chapter is entitled “War for 
Danzig” is of really central relevance to a dis- 
cusslori of the origins of a World war whicii he 
• cofiaders to haVe broken out 'only'ih ^l. 
Hence, Unlike. Taylor, he devotes billy slight 
■ attention to' the remilitarizajjortof thelRblne- 
land, to the Anschluss and 1 tq MunicH. ^Of 
these events were, after all, a prelude "only Jo 
the localized Gerinah-Polish Blitzkrieg, which 
lasted p mere month; and to a Phoney Waf jfe 
Western Europe (which might 'wejl have 
petered- out);' !• 1 i_. vjC. : V/. 

Carr’s 1 greatest challenge to orthodoxy,, 
hoover; fehfr decision to tfeat poly perm any , ; 

• • — l-.. V' 1 ^- W;. 


Japan and the United States ns principals in the 
making of the real Second World War. Tlio 
S ? v j e ‘ Union plays on iy a secondary role, 
while Britain is tacitly relegated to the status of 
a power whose greatest importance lay in the 
possession of property that one or other of the 
principals feared would fall under the effective 
control of a rival. Thus the Americans and the 
Germans saw the British fleet as a prize to be 
denied at aU costs to the other. In the Far East 
the future of British possessions, like those of 
the hapless Dutch, were a similar source of 
Japanese-American rivalry. This is hot a very 
flattering appreciation of Britain* role; but it 
may be nearer the truth than the traditional 
Antfpcehtric analysis of 1941 that has been with 
: ua since Qiutchill wrote his war memoirs 
: Carr offerS a dumber 6f “couhter-fattual” 
speculations. , It ; is possible here to mention 
only a few examples. First, he asks whether the : 
Geripan- invasion of Ruissla in 1941 wa$ really 

CsK to wage an anti- 

have been pre- 

' “ Had aC ^ d mor ® Prudently? ■ 

Carr greed f ' r - 

.further $afas in east-denrialEurope, revealed 

Sri- bint 'tlJaThe 

should e^ppad in South Asia, v * 


destroy hid fa dozen I liioshimns. And this tin, 

‘-■"'-l-i.y.ore.S 

Finally, the world of the victims is moving 
desenbed in two studies of “The HirosE 
Maidens : the group of Japanese girls, horrZ 
disfigured by the Hiroshima bomb, who were 
taken to America in the mid-195fis for pW;. 
surgery. The simultaneous appearanceof thj 
two books must be an embarrassment for their 
authors to which I shall not add by Irvine to 
compare their merits. Both arc cnreftil re- 
strained accounts by professional writers’ofa 
cultural confrontation which showed Amer 
ican generosity at its best, if also occasionally 
American brash insensitivity at its worst. But 
what is most notable about holli these woiksk 
the complete absence of bitterness diplayed by 
these victims towards the warriors whose cai- 
ctiliitions were responsible for their sufferings. 
Their attitude to the bomb which deformed 
them was that of the entire people of Hirosh- 
ima, as reported by one of the heroes and 
survivors of the disaster, the Rev KiyoshiTani- 
molo. According to him they said simply, "We 
hope it will bring peace to the world.” Thatisa 
sentiment which we can still devoutly echo 
forty years on. 


the European war. While it is easy to do so In 
the case of, say, the Philippines or Japan itself, 
it is much harder in the case of British and 
American society; and even in an “Bast of 
Suez" country like Australia, because of its 
close cultural and economic links to Britain 
and the role of its troops in North Africa and 
Italy, this exercise is pretty well impossible. 
Obviously the Far-Eastern war affected Au- 
stralian thinking about “race”, a theme which 
Professor Thorne covers with great skill and 
sensitivity; but other facets of Australian socie- 
ty and politics at this time — the country's class 
tensions, the development of Us economy, the 
role of women - would have been there, to a 
greater or lesser degree, even if the Far-East- 
ern war had not taken place. "Hiller’s War* 
alone would linve seen to that. 

Yet these points ought not to detract from 
Christopher Thorne’s far-rcaching achieve- 
ment. This is his most ambitious work to date, 
bridging the "gap” between East and West In 
ways Kipling never dreamt of, and forcing us lo 
look at the Fur-Eastern war from a new, wider 
and altogether more sutisfying perspective.. 


able to nvoid a twu-ocoiin conflict. Cnrr asb 
why Gcrmauy and Japan, whatever their dif- 
ferences, did not combine to uttnek the Soviet 
Union in the summer of 1941. Ho spectllales 
that Hitler was so over-confident that he did 
not sec any need to respond to offers of assist- 
mice from the “yellows”. If only lie had shown 
more humility might he have succeeded where. 
Napoleon failed? 

Finally, Cnrr reviews once more the 
problems about December, 1941. Would the 
United States Congress have declared war if 
Japan had attacked British or Dutch territory, , 
rather than Pearl Harbor? Roosevelt had given, 
his word that this would lidppcn but whS ; 
would have been the fate of Britain If he h» 
been unable to deliver? A similar questlp* 
arises with respect to Hitler’s still puzzling de- 
cision to declare war on the United States b • 
the wake of Pearl Harbor. Had Germany be- 
haved more prudently, the US Government' 
far from being able to give priority to the Burov 
pean theatre t might haye been compelled ^? 
domestic opinion Into concentrating Pd ^ 
Pacific to such an extent as perhaps to 
be the “Arsenal of Democracy” - with all t». 
sombre Implications that would have bad 
the British in the Battle of the Atlantic- 

All in all, 1941 is eniergihg ns the most 
nal year, of the century. 'The fact tbat Bntau 1 
had by then; been reduced to the role of 8 
second-rank actor must: not deter us 
khowledging it. For have we riot become 

dfintlit flP/'IICtAmarl M liiilnn nn4h'£lich 81] air.' 




in im, xyifj d emerging as u«? i** 001 
nal year, of the ceritury.'The fact that Bntm 
had by then; been reduced to the role of 
second-rank actor must; not deter us froin .& 
khowledging it. For. have we hot become sue 
clently accustpmed to living with such an ai 
pervading sense of nQtion^l failure that we Cf 
now come to terms with abandoning the last! 
our.pfopd imperial possessions ^-.baraely, t* 
ChurfchiJHan View of our repent past?; ' 
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De Quincey's smashed vision 


Alethea Hayter 

Two hundred years ago, on August 15, 1785, 
Thomas de Quincey was born. Sixty years 
later, in August 1845, Blackwood's Magazine 
ceased publication of what was to have been his 
mightiest brain-child, Suspiria de Profundis , 
less than half-way through its full text. The 
complete work has never seen the light of day. 
The story of this literary miscarriage can be 
traced in the letters which De Quincey wrote to 
Blackwood’s at the time and which are now in 
the National Library of Scotland. 

De Quincey had just climbed up, with excru- 
ciating effort, from another chasm of opium 
addiction. In June 1843 he had come back from 
a sojourn in Glasgow to live with his children in 
a cottage at Lasswade, seven miles from Edin- 
burgh. In Glasgow, living in sordid lodgings, 
he had been ill with erysipelas, rheumatism 
and gout, and Ills wretchedness had been 
deepened by the squalor which every brief ab- 
stention from laudanum produced. Even in the 
more hygienic conditions of his own house at 
Lasswade, during the summer months of 1843, 
“the weight of insufferable misery and mere 
abhorrence of- life increased”, provoking him 
to ji despairing attempt to escape from the 
abyss. He determined on, and resolutely car- 
ried out, a drastic triple cure. He took large 
doses of iron for many weeks; he walked more 
than ten measured mileB a day for three 
months, round and round his little garden; and 
that autumn he started gradually reducing his 
laudanum intake, from ten or even twelve 
thousand drops a day to 150, at which level he 
maintained it fairly steadily for the rest of his 
life. 

It was a prodigious achievement, especially 
as throughout this time he was labouring to 
produce articles and books to stave off his cred- 
itors. Greek and Roman history, and political 
economy, were his current subjects; the per- 
sonal reminiscences and imaginative fantasies 
on which his earlier fame rested seemed to be 
tilings of the past. But his mental powers were 
returning as his cure progressed. His hand- 


1845, was entitled “Coleridge and Opium-eat- 
ing”, and celebrated opium’s influence on 
mental vision, its ability to confer “increased 
power of dealing with the shadowy and the 
dark". 

The imagination and mental vision were to 
be De Quincey’s themes in the great creative 
urge which seized him in the late summer of 
1844. A letter of the following February sug- 
gests that it was in August 1844 that he began 
working on a sequel to his Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater , but the fust clearly 
dated reference to this new work (at this stage 
entitled “Suspiria de Abysso") is in a letter of 
December 27, 1844, to Blackwood’s. In it he 
apologized for his delay in sitting for his por- 
trait by Watson Gordon for William Black- 
wood; the delay was not due to opium: 

the necessity of catching and detaining passages as 
they arose with the velocity of light . . . from 5 
different articles (of which two by much the best I 
have ever written.) denied all possibility of coming 
over earlier. TTie two articles, which I vaunt in this 
way, are 

1. Newspapers 

2. Suspiria de Abysso: being the Sequel to the 
Conf. of an Bng. Op. Eater 

The claim that the forthcoming Suspiria was 
among the best work he had ever done was 
repeated still more emphatically in a letter a 
month later to his friend Professor Lushington, 
in which he said that the work, now known as 
Suspiria de Profundis, was very greatly super- 
ior to the Confessions dfbm English Opium 
Eater, was, in fact, “the ne plus ultra, as regards 
the feeling and the power to express it, which I 
can ever hope to attain". De -Quincey never 
ceased believing that Suspiria was his best 
work, even after the fiasco of its 1845 publica- 
tion. In 1853, in his general preface to his Col- 
lected Works , he put the Suspiria above the 
Confessions in the highest class of his works, 
“modes of impassioned prose”. 

When De Quincey first mentioned the Sus- 
piria in his letter of December 27, 1844, to 
Blackwood’s, he referred to it as an article, but 
six weeks later he told Professor Lushington 
that he now srw the project - which had, he 


met traveller, are seen moving among the great 
shadowy forms of Memnon and Cyclops, the 
Brocken Apparition and the Wandering Jew - 
in the same way as, in The Waste Land, Albert 
and Lil and Madame Sosostris rub shoulders 
with Tiresias and Phlebas. 

Suspiria de Profundis, the gospel of the 
dreaming mind, is itself dreamlike in its shift- 
ing focus, but it is not incoherent; it has a 
logical ground-plan, which De Quincey laid 
down in the concluding section of Part 1 of the 
work, “Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow". 
This used to be a favourite anthology piece, 
and if encountered in that way, in isolation, it 
can seem a sumptuous incantatory mumbo- 
jumbo which has probably put a good many 
readers off De Quincey for life. But read in its 
true context , as the tracery of a great window 
through which one is to see a new dawn of 
human psychology, it is a very different matter. 



'Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow”, with its 


Edinburgh from Lasswade in order to be dose 
at hand for the correction of tlte Suspiria 
proofs, and it was from there, ou March 22, 
that he wrote a letter of condolence on the 
sudden death two days earlier of Alexander 
Blackwood, the eldest of the three brothers 
who ran the firm, a death which was to have an 
unhappy effect on the fortunes of Suspiria de 
Profundis. One blow fell four days later, when 
De Quincey saw the proofs of the April instal- 
ment. On March 27 he dashed off a letter of 
strong protest to Blackwood’s: 

1 was much disturbed, on reaching home last night, 
to Q nd that the Article does not go on so as to include 
“Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow”. This (together 
with a short Finale for thewindingupof Part I, which 
I had ready to be tacked on when I should see the 
effect in types) were relied on by me for the main 
artillery of this Pt. It will not only here, but hereafter 
absolutely ruin the better part or the impression that 
might else be made, if there is not some dispensation 
from the general rale of compression into a space of 
16 pp. . . . this opium art, is perilously dependent 
on a special privilege of that nature, sine that are 
many passages that will lose all - not only effect - but 
even meaning, if torn away from the context. 

He asks to be notified by ten o’clock next 
morning how much extra space he can be 
allowed, “for unless by a new device and com- 
posing some altered close, I shall be utterly 
smashed if I am made to close here”. His plead- 
ings were In vain. The April instalment con- 
cluded with the end of “The Afflictions of 
Childhood”, the first and longest section of 
Part 1 of Suspiria. This opening part had 
already spread over two issues of Blackwood’s 
and was still unfinished; how long would it take 
to publish all four parts? For the first ten days 
of April, De Quincey lay sick with pleurisy in 
his lodgings, sick also with anxiety about the 
next instalment of his work. By April 22, 
another blow had fallen; Blackwood’s had de- 
cided that the May issue was not to include the 
next instalment of Suspiria. “I feel that it will 
be a knock-down blow if they are Interrupted” , 
wailed De Quincey. “The disgust of readers 
from a baulking, where expectation has been at 
all encouraged by the promises thrown out of 
coming effects or shock, is profouud." 


writing became clearer; his urge to be writing 
something returned; he felt os though his men- 
tal compass had been rectified, that his power 
both to write and to compress what had been 
written had been restored. (This last confi- 
dence was perhaps over-optimistic; knowing 
when to stop was always one of his difficulties.) 

Anguish and gloom could still drive him 
backwards, however. In January 1844 he con- 
fessed to an attack of despairing melancholy, 

• and although In February he felt the first hopes 
of real recovery, throughout that spring his 

• withdrawal symptoms, “dire reactions of fran- 
tic nervousness" , to,rtured and distracted him. 
As late as November 1844 he felt “the 
tremendous arrears of wrath still volleying nnd 
whirling round upon me from retreating 
i opium’’. 

Journal entries that are cries of agony, 
prayers for mercy, reveal what he suffered . But 
it was not all loss; the reviving power of his 
intellect turned itself, on suffering, its causes, 
its purpose, its shaping of personality. In the 
twenty-three years since his first opium-eating 

■ confessions, tie had endured the death$ of hjjs 
wife and thiree;of his ports, I extreme poverty, 

: contlnual.lilness, exhausting overwork. He had 

d>velt increasingly, in his own mind and in pub- 
.' fished articles, on his childish and adolescent 
afflictions, which thirty years of opium- 
- enhanced dreams had'suspended like stalactites 
from the dark roof .of his imagination. These 
experiences now began to crystallize into a 

■ mature and subtle theory of the workings of the 

• . subconscious mind, in memory, in dreams, in 

' ' the conquest and assimilation of grief and 

•' ?hocki i of; loneliness, shame and fear,. . 

? 1 _.j His dreaming faculty may have been re-acti- 

5 by ; bis withdrawal from opium, that 

/ . ‘'tiideous incubus" clin gin g to his mind and 
]■ reducing it to incoherence and incapacity, 
ne now at last acknowledged for what it 

• • '* .ySjf; & 1 ? . external event also helped to draw 

;i v together his specuiationp about opium and itb- 
; ■' V.^biafloiii/On August 15, 1844, he asked 

; . plackwood’s to send him. fpr review James 
[" \^^^iUfe : OfST. Colefidge. All through 
fj W autitton; De Quincey brooded on and 
y. . : .;i ;^fopated Qoleridgc’s .and his' own opium 
i His review of Goman’s .Life, when 
L - :f . appeared Blackwood’s in January 


said, occupied him for “seven months of severe 
labor" - as amounting to a book, in four parts, 
to be published serially In the March, April, 
May and June issues of Blackwood's, and.then 
to be gathered into a volume and published 
with an introductory letter to his daughters. On 
March 17, he asked Blackwood's to send him 
two sets of proofs of each instalment, so that he 
could keep one set with a note of the correc- 
tions made on the other set, so as not to lose 
“the opportunity of laying the foundations 
completely as I advance of a future reprint”. 
Up to and during its serial publication, the 
work was lengthening and taking shape into a 
complete book, 

The first instalment, half of Part 1 of the 
work, appeared in the March 1845 Issue of 
Blackwood's. The magazine’s readers, prom- 
ised a sequel to the Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, may have expected some revela- 
tions about De Quincey's twenty-five years of 
continuing addiction since, at the close of the' 
earlier work, he had vainly claimed to be 
cured. Ifso, they were in fora disappointment. 
Suspiria de Profundis rqveals Veiy Httle about 
De Quincey’s adult-life) itS thejne is the shap- 
ing, of human psychology in childhood and 
adolescence; the education by suffering which, 
while plaguing the heart, unfolds the capacities 
of the spirit, a process accomplished partly 
through the agency of dreams, “Dreams are a 
fragment of the conquered life of the childish 
soul", Freud was to write, fifty-five years after 
De Quincey had mapped this campaign of 
psychological conquest, of emergence into 
1 maturity. De Quincey’s object was to win 
recognition pf the importance of dreaming 
.power in developing human personality, In 
dreams tee formative experiences of child- 
hood, buried in the memory /survive in symbo- ■ 
lie patterns of image-clusters - “involutes", De 
QUincey called them - which ten be reinter- 
preted by the dreamer’s own qbserving mind; 

. thus conquered and assimilated , they shape 
and reinforce tfre adult personality. De Quin- 
cey conveys this profound! and original insight, . 
: not by. a straightforward argument but by a 
pattern of reminiscence,' personiflcaHon, his- 
torical and legendary; parallels., Childhood 
memories Interweave with; anoient myths; hjs 
dead sister, a tyrannical guardian, a chance- 


postscript , gives the programme and method of 
presentation by whicb the complex themes of 
Suspiria de Profundis are to be communicated 
to the reader. Levana personifies the educa- 
tion of the human mind by subconscious pro- 
cesses, and these processes are in turn personi- 
fied in the Ladies Of Sorrow. Mater Lnchry- 

* marum, to whom Part I of Suspiria de Profun- 
dis is devoted, presides over the afflictions and 
bereavements of childhood, illustrated by De : 
Quincey's own sufferings at the deaths of bis 
little sisters. Part n relates moments of choice 
and decision, in De Quincey's own life and in 
those of dthers, which become the material of 
dreams and are later recognized as luming 
points In the formation of personality. Part in , 
over which Mater Suspiriorum reigns, is de- 
voted to legends, myths, and some life-stories 
within De Quincey’s own experience, illustrat- 
ing the theme of innocent victims and outcasts, 
denizens of tee "pariah world" of dreams. Part 
IV, “The Kingdom of Darkness”, whose ruler 
is Mater Tenebrorum, includes detailed de- 
scriptions of- contemporary and historic iput- 

•. dirsiand cbbspiracies. and is concerhed with 
nightmares of terror; from pursuers gradually 
approaching 1 , through secret doors in the 
dreamer’s own personality. 

Thu was 'tiie^ extraordinary work which 
Blackwood’s nervously launched in March 
1845. Signs of strain between author and pub- 
lishers were evident from the first Towards the 
end of March, when De Quincey had sent in . 
the second, instalment for April publication, 

* Blackwood’s muit have raised sortie objection 
that the ma^zhie’s readers would need more 
explanation of the underlying theme Of . the 
Work, and. it must have been then that, De ' 
Quincey drafted the postscript! at the end of 

; “Levana arid Our Ladies of Sorrow” whidh 
defined the content of the four parts of Suspir- 
ia. In a note dated only “Thursday V4 past ill 
p.m." he told Blackwood’s: ] 

U did strike nte at first that this first Sect., ending 
rhetorically , required no addition. Nor perhaps on 
. its own acct. does it. But on second thoughts I . believe 
yqu are right -• that some reference should be made , 

... td tiie Second and Third Sections! by way of prepar- 
ing the reader to eipeef them, Such a pbsaage I hpve 
drawn up and now send, • ' , 

■ De Quincey had moved into lodgings In 


After the May interruption, publication was 
to be resumed in the June issue, and by May 19 
De Quincey was again deep inproof .correc- 
tion, spending whole days from six In the morn- 
ing on it, and admitting that “of all the tasks I 
ever had in my life, it is - from the aerial and 
shadowy nature of the composition - the most 
overwhelming". Problems of length and con- 
tinuity were gett Ingworse, and misunderstand- 
ings with Blackwood's deepened; they had cut 
. the April instalment, now they wanted the 
June. one expanded, De Quincey complained. 
The June instalment was to Include the closing 
sections of Part I: “The Palimpsest", “Levana 
and Our Ladies of Sorrow’’, “The Apparition 
of the Brocken” and “^avannah-la-Mar", the 
’ finale to Part I. But there were differences of 
opinion about the need for explanatory notes 
and connecting links between the. third and 
fourth of these sections, both of which con- 
tained- references to De Quincey’s powerful 
im age of jhe Dark Interpreter , the second self 
which stood beside his imagination, and 
. observed and unriddled its experiences. • 

As to the noteupoo the App. of tbe Brocken, I really 
do not know what to answer. It Is useless In a hasty 
note to attempt any Bccount of the case: but one 
- thing Is clear-some note of some kind is required to 
make the reader comprehend the case in the. text 
.... The loss is painful to me at the nioment of so 
much writing, and of so much connection, - but, if 
you will tell rae what you Bn ally wish for, I on my part 
will do tnybest td accomplish it: 

The connecting section on the Dark interpre- 
ter, excised by Blackwoqd’s , was publistied 
only after De Quincey’s death. 

-The June.' issue of Blackwood’s concluded. 
Part I of Suspiria, though not fully in the foim 
that be Qtaincey had planned. Thc July is$ue ; 
began the second part, which was to be de- 
voted to these. youthful moments; of chdlce, Of 
acceptance of responsibilities, which set off: 
such, long oiniribus reverberations, iti dreams, . 
and then in the echo-chambers of inaturity. . 
The instalment ended with a question-mark, 
and almost in mid-sentence, with the great di- 
max. to come. After that , silence. There Was no 
further ' ingtalnlent in August, September, 

' October,, atid no letters from De Quincey to 
Blackwood’s during these months. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1845, fie wrote them a formal note in 
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the third person to say that he would "in the 
course of this present month . . . send the re- 
mainderof the Suspiria (now nearly finished) - 
making in all from 72 to 80 pp. of the Maga- 
zine''. But no further instalments appeared in 
Blackwood’s either in December 1845 or in the 
following three years. De Quincey's fears were 
realized; the project had been “utterly 
smashed". 

What went wrong? Did De Quince y with- 
draw further contributions from August on- 
wards because he was annoyed at the cutting 
and rearrangement Blackwood's had inflicted 
on the first four instalments? If so, he would 
hardly have offered them further instalments 
in November. Did Blackwood's have to stop 
publication because at that stage, in August 
1845, De Quincey had not yet written more 
than Part I and half of Part II? He bad claimed 
to have finished it in February, but in Novem- 
ber he spoke of it as “nearly finished”. It could 
be maintained that neither then nor later did he 
ever get beyond the ground-plan, one-and-a- 
half parts, and scattered materials for the re- 
mainder. As I hope to show, something much 
more complete than- this did exist eventually, 
even if it was not all coherently down on paper 
in the summer of 1845. If Blackwood's had 
been more patient, they might have had the 
glory of publishing in full De Quincey’s 
greatest work. Long before, in 1821, William 
Blackwood had lost the chance of publishing 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater by 
finally losing his temper, after much provoca- 
tion, over De Quincey's delays, prevarica- 
tions, and rather arrogant explanations. In the 
ensuing yeais, William's sons Robert and 
Alexander had on the whole shown admirable 
patience and forbearance with a contributor 
who spent the time in which he could have 
finished overdue articles in writing letters to 
explain why he could not finish them on time. 

In beautiful handwriting, in scrupulously ex- 
pressive phraseology, with a wealth of un- 
necessary corroborative detail, letter after 
letter poured into the Blackwood's office; all 
were meticulously filed for a posterity which 
can only marvel at a long-sufferance so much 
beyond the normal call of publishers* duty. 

But perhaps the summer of 1845 saw the 
breaking-point. Alexander Blackwood had 
just died, and the affairs of the firm were in a 
state of flux. In July the third brother, John, 
Who had been running the firm's .London 
office, moved back to Edinburgh to take over 
the supervision of the magazine, which had 
-been mainly In Alexander's bauds. John Black- 
Wood is inown to have been impatient with De 
Quincey; “my uncle John never, forgave him 
• for some of his performances”, the younger 
William Blackwood said in 1896. Perhaps John 
Blackwood when he reached Edinburgh in July 
decided that there was to be no more of Suspir- 
ia Inthe magazine. -• 

For ten years after 1845, De Quincey con- 
tinued to hope and plan to publish Suspiria de 
Profimdis In full, and during those years he did - 
in fact publish further sections of it separately, 
though not clearly Identifying them as parts of 
. the work. In 1849 he returned to Blackwood's 
to publish "The English Mail-Coach”, that ex- 
traordinary prose-poem on a moment of fatal 
choice. and its huge dream-reverberation, 
Which was obviously the climax of Part n of 
Suspiria. In 1849 De Quincey also published 
•■ “The Theban Sphinx” which, with its theraeof 
outcast Oedipus, belongs to '-The Pariah 
Worlds", Part in. of Suspiring Pouring out 
magazine articles in weary haste, De Quincey 
sometime^ padded them out, relevantly or not, 
by adding sections from' hk still unpublished 
Suspiria drafts, as in 1852 when he added what 
seems to be a page or two from Part IV, “The 
Kingdom of Darkness”, to an article on Sir 
William Hamilton, or in 1854 when, reprinting 
his] ?On. Murder Considered As One of the 
Roe Arts”, he added a postscript,, describing 
tbe Wjlhams qiurdersin Ratcliffe Highwayin 
}812,atebsely gripping narrative utterly pUtof 
, key. with the black jocosity of the original “On 
Murder Considered . , .."apd much' more 
likely to have btjen written Cor M The Kingdom 
'•of'iparknbs^ .j '! : 

: 7 \Vheri in 1853 his collected works began to 
pd publishpd as SelectionJsGraveand Gay, be 
further cbmpropus^ the integrity: of Suspiria 
by extracting sections from it to insert in his 
4 tftqbio^jyiphlc. Sketctes* though he .still . in- 

vi.'i* ^ ■ ;V "'ff : . V i': '■! ''.'y:- 


tended to publish Suspiria as a whole. Refer- 
ring to it in the "General Preface" to Selections 
Grave and Gay, he said that not more than 
perhaps one third of it had yet been printed. In 
May 1855 he made a serious attempt to assem- 
ble the material of Suspiria for publication. 
The difficulties were great. Some of his parcels 
of manuscripts were withheld by his landlord 
creditors and had to be expensively redeemed, 
and then proved not to contain some of the 
most important sections of Suspiria. Even the 
papers in his own possession were virtually 
inaccessible. Every room in which De Quincey 
ever worked was crammed with stacks of 
proofs, magazines, manuscripts, newspaper 
cuttings, unanswered letters, library books 
which ought to have been returned long since - 
piles under the bed, under the sofa, all over the 
floor, leaving only a narrow space in which he 
could sit and write. Some mental system 
(“cryptical, but intelligible to myself) gov- 
erned their arrangement and location, so he 
could not bear anyone else to touch or move 
them; but he himself often spent whole nights 
vainly searching for a snowed-under paper, 
and as he groped among them, candle in hand, 
sometimes set fire to the tottering piles, 
destroying irreplaceable manuscripts. 

In early 1856 he was still sorting through 
innumerable papers in search of missing Sus- 
piria sections, but in the summer he began the 
Still more difficult task of reproducing the miss- 
ing passages from memory. In September he 
claimed to have been working on this for a 
month, and to have nearly finished it. But the 
fiasco of 1845 was repeated in 1856. No com- 
plete version of Suspiria de Profundis ever 
appeared. The task of disentangling it from its 
previous part-publications and restoring its 
autonomy was too great for the ailing seventy- 
year-old De Quincey. He gave up, incorpo- 
rated some of the still unpublished sections of 
Suspiria in his 1856 revision and expansion of 
the original Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, and tacked on to the end of that, without 
much relevance, a “pariah" vision of the prosti- 
tute “Daughter of Lebanon" which clearly be- 
longed to Part III of Suspiria. In his "Prefatory 
Notice" to the revised Confessions , De Quin- 
cey spoke of twenty or thirty unpublished 
“dreams and noonday visions", of which “The 
Daughter of Lebanon” was the only survivor; 
the otbershad been destroyed in an accidental 
fire.'. 

Whether these “visions” were really burnt or 
otherwise destroyed , or only buried deep in the 
chaotic piles of notes and manuscripts, or 
- never in fact existed, cannot now be known;. A 
few fragments of unpublished Suspiria did Sur- 
vive, to be published in the Posthumous 
Works : “The Dark Interpreter”, suppressed by 
Blackwood's in 1845; an Arabian legend illus- 
trating the huge and Irrevocabte effects of 
: small errors in hum an choice , belonging to Part 
. II of Suspiria-, A premonitory vision about his 
future wife, which placed her among the inno- 
cent outcasts of Part IB , “The Pariah Worlds". 
The most tantalizing find among De Quincey's 
. papers was a list of the proposed contents of 
the complete Suspiria, thirty-two sections, 1 Of 
which ten had been published in De Quincey's 
lifetime; and several more id the Posthumous 
Works. Some of the other titles can be linked 
■ with. De , Quincey's known preoccupations. 

/The Archbishop and the Controller, of 
Fire 1 'nfight have been a version of bis “Joan of 
Arc" article, placing her among the betrayed 
. Innocents of “The Pariah Worlds"; and thtre 
tOo.“Cagot and Cresskfa” would have found a 
plafe U the Creasida who in one legend ended 
; her days ** a prostitute and leper, end {he 
, Cagots, the outcast vagabonds bf thefrdarh. 
But what weird mysteries of memory ' and 
dream and doom lie .behind the titles, “Found,- 
• bring Ships”, "The , Nursery in Arabian Ij>e- 
, serfs”, "TheMoriiingpf Execution”? Perhaps 
it mlghtstillbe pdssifele, With the aid of this list, 

„ to , reassemble from Do Qj^^ 1 

wdrkS most -Of ttie '-scattered fragments: of the 
fouf parts :pf Su^piria de PrPfundls, and^ tp- 
\ restore to English literal lire a profound and 
; preicient. insight idlto the subconscious opera-! 
dons of human psychology. 

Unpublished letters from De Quincey to r Blc{ck- 
wood's Magazine are quoted by permission of 
the Trustees of (he National Library of Sept-: 
land.. . 4 . '• !• 
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Tom Winnifrith calls Charlotte Bronte "prob- 
ably the worst poet in her family after her 
father”, a judgment unlikely to be challenged 
by anyone who reads this volume whole. 
Admittedly, the Reverend Patrick’s works are 
not readily available for comparison, byt it is 
hard to see how his elder daughter's poems 
could be substantially worse without gaining in 
some kind of interest. Bad poetry has its own 
fascinations; Charlotte Bronte’s is simply 
mediocre - the tepid. Romanticizing verse ex- 
ercises, one would think, of an early- Victorian 
young lady unremarkable in everything but her 
addiction to pen and paper. 

The earliest of Charlotte's poems date from 
1829, when she was thirteen; she wrote fairly 
steadily until about 1844, with 1837 a particu- 
larly prolific year (perhaps reflecting her isola- 
tion at Roe Head School, where she was 
teaching). After 1844 she turned her main 
energies to prose fiction, though there was the 
important symbolic step of arranging the pub- 
lication of Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton 
Bell in 1846. Hie poems have obvious bio- 
graphical impbftdnce, but are interesting 
above all in their difference from the novels, 
and in what they reveal about the obstacles the 
notion of “Poetry" seems to have placed in the 
way of good writing. 

For Charlotte, verse offered an escape into 
a realm of idealized conventionalities. It is 
instructive to compare “Lines on Bewick” 
(perhaps written in 1832) with the famous 
evocation of Bewick's British Birds in Chapter 
One of Jane Eyre. In the novel, each design is 
both accurately described and powerfully func- 
tional as a symbol for the heroine's emotional 
state. The poem, on the other hand, the preco- 
cious effusion of a thoughtful sixteen-year-old , 
testifies to an aesthetic experience but com- 
municates node of it. Poetic diction defeats the 
would-be- poet at every turn: the crisp wood- 
engravings are attributed to the artist’s “gifted 
pencil”} his birds are blurred into “winged in- 
habitants of air" or “plume-clad floaters of the 
deep". 

Charlotte Bronte praises Bewick's truth to 
“the common Nature that we see / In England's 
sunny fields”; but common nature Is relentless- 
ly excluded from nearly all her poems. A few 
tantalizingly promise Its irruption, only to lose 
their nerve. “Mementos", perhaps from her 
twenty-second year, begins enticingly, with a 
curiously modern, colloquial lone: 

Arranging in long-lacked drawers and shelves 
OE cabinets shut up for years, 

What a strange task we've set ourselves! 

How still the lonely room appears] 

In one manuscript version, the promise starts 
to fulfil itself in the three following lines, 
touched with suggestive particularity and mild 
exoticism: 

Look at those Chinese toys, those shells 
Gathered, go doubt, in Indian seas 
This Florence vase, the Venice glass . . , 

but the lines are deleted, and the poem loses 
itself in Gothic narrative about “the Baron’s 
created; pride’’ .and ."the suicidal blade/ 
Clutched in his desperate gripe”. 

Few of fife poems try to deal explicitly with 
personal experience (important exceptions are 
the two latest poems; Op the deaths of Emily 
and Anne Bronte; Where a numbed simplicity 
saves the lahgtiage from complete inertia). 
Most of the work U ■ Hnked linstead fo the 
; ; Arigrian cycle Which Charibtfe and Branwell 
concaved some frmefrefefe 1829 -(When she 
v wax .thirteen and, he twelve!) And whid^ Char- 
lotte Went on devdbping hnfil’ T838: These 
talc? and poems of Rdmahttc Kigh Sodety; set 
mainly In' a gdntly.iclylfifc'fahtasy^Afriba/pose 
some tricky editorial problems, tanging from 
“fcr^^frkndwriUng to 

; the : di^cujty f of deciding JWhJch pofems %n 

standalone arid which areihtended as internal 

V 1 ?S. r febse. Dr Win- 

■liifrith-reludtnntlv aminli „ \ l. • • ■ .• . i 


their Angrian contexts. Accordingly he prints 
only those which Charlotte copied separately 
or placed in a semi-independent position at the 
ends of narratives, referring us for the rest to 
Christine Alexander’s forthcoming edition of 
the prose juvenilia. 

The Angrian poems seem most interesting 
when they place their lush exoticism in coun- 
terpoint with the Northern landscapes of Char- 
lotte’s own experience, as in “Siesta"; 

’Tis the siesta’s languid hour; 

The sun beams fierce and strung; 

Softly the bird in Hulcn’s bower 

Soothes her light sleep with song. 

Of tropic isles and groves it sings - 

She dreams of mountains grey 
Where the lone heron folds its wings 

By streams - how far nwayl 

Here the relationship of dream and reality 
forms an inverted mirror-image of the York- 
shire poet’s situation as she dreams of the 
tropics. “My Dreams", written in 1837, makes 
it clear that the intensity of her fantasy-life 
frightened Charlotte herself. This may not only 
have been because "dreams" threatened to 
eclipse external realities. Some Angrian poems 
explore feelings Charlotte could not openly 
have countenanced. A long, untitled poem 
(“Well, the day’s toils are over, with success 
. . . ”) shows a fascinated identification With a 
hero who takes revenge on a wicked father-in- 
law by rejecting his devoted wife so that she 
dies of a broken heart under her father’s eyes. 
The poem wrings every drop of excitement 
from its narrator's unrepentant emotional 
sadism - forming a kind of dark counterpart to 
published poems such as “Pilate’s Wife” and 
“Gilbert", which are bitterly critical of male 
cruelty to women. 

Since the poems contain so much that is of 
biographical and contextual interest for a read- 
ing of Charlotte Bronte’s mature work, it 
seems a pity that Winnifrith has restricted 
himself to “annotatjing] and enlarg[ing]” the 
Shakespeare Hend edition of 1934. This 
curious procedure means that although many 
new poems are included, the main texts of all 
poems which appeared in the 1934 edition 
reappear here unchanged, Winnifrith’s own. 
notes and corrections being confined to the 
back of the book. This is no trivial matter. The 
Shakespeare Head volume, edited by T. J. 
Wise and J. A. Symington, took its texts of 
many unpublished poems from inaccurate 
manuscript copies supplied by Wise. Wind* 
frith suggests that the “errors”, which are many 
and substantial, may linve been deliberately 
introduced by Wise, either to "improve" 
poems or to create phantom variants and so 
raise the value of manuscripts Wise hoped id 
sell. There seems no ndcquute reason to per- 
petuate n text vitiated in this way for poems 
where ft good manuscript is extant. It will in- 
evitably mislead the unwary render, and force 
the more cautious into the labour of construct- 
ing a true text piecemeal from the notes at the 
back of the book. Along with this deceptive 
text come the many titles devised without au- 
thorial sanction by the Shakespcnre Head edi- 
tors, and one title ("Found in nn Inn Belonging 
to E") which is simply wrong In a way (bateau 
only have been deliberate on the pad of Wise. 

We are also treated to the original 
Shakespeare Head foot-of-page notes, of 
which some now seem distinctly quaint (re^r- 
ence to “Miss May Sinclair, in' her enfertainfeg 
] and admirable book, The Three .Brontuji 
: most are unhelpful, and a few downright mu- 
leading either, because superseded by Wiflju- 
frith’s own notes or, in one case, because sla- 

‘ ! vishjy copied into a changed context. Th^c- 
| have also been some problems with the proof* 

. ; reading. A footnote has been lost front jtag® 
173; on page xxxii a pdem is dated “1377’ *, PJ 
; page 327 “Claps me and kiss that tear away 
should presumably read “Clasp . v 
: clear-cut cases are “voice” (page 265; hpe33) 
and “wakes" (page 266, line 53) where botn 
“metre and sense demand; “voices”: aB 
. “wakens”; arid “Ever" (pa^e 269, line 19) m 
•“more that” (foot of page 325) whereJM 
sense, and alternative drafts, strongly sagged 
“Even” and “more than". If the text is accurate 
; at these points, they are at least odd enough to 
demand annotation, dood though it is to have 
so much of Charlotte Bronte’s apprentice- 
work, it is a pity that such confusions 
1 blemishes could not have been avoided. . 
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Pnslstence In Folly: Selected prose writings 
183pp. Angus and Robertson. £4.95. 
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Fifteen years ago it was tacitly assumed that the 
best contemporary English-speaking poets 
came from Britain or America: whatever the 
names put forward - Lowell, Berryman and 
Ashberyon one side, perhaps, Hughes, Larkin 
and Hill on the other - there was a transatlantic 
de-up. Now voices can be heard making claims 
for those not at the heart of Empire but at (or 
from) its unruly fringes - for Derek Walcott 
and Edward Kamau Brathwaite, Earl Birney 
and Margaret Atwood, Peter Porter and Les 
A. Murray, Seamus Heaney and Paul Mul- 
doon, even (if this much of an outsider can be 
admitted) Joseph Brodsky. It is no coincidence 
that some of these poets have sung each other's 
praises: encomia from Porter and Brodsky are 
quoted on the dust-jacket of Murray’s latest 
book of poems, The People’s Otherworld-, and 
in Persistence in Folly, a (second) collection of 
prose writings, Murray makes clear his admira- 
tion for Seamus Heaney. Mildly, intermittent- 
ly or with passionate intensity, these poets 
nurse a grievance: whereas British and Amer- 
ican poets are well represented in the teaching 
and dissemination of “English" literature, 
poets from the other English-speaking nations 
are not. Murray puts the matter bluntly in a 
review - collected here - of John Hayward’s 
Vie Penguin Book of English Verse, in his 
opinion one of the great standard anthologies, 
but also sadly typical of the “brainwash” perpe- 
trated by the “powerful publicity machines of 
the metropolitan powers" - ie, the belief (and 
"self-fulfilling prophecy”) that writing from 
the smaller English-speaking nations is neces- 
sarily second-rate stuff. 

Murray does not often sound so ferociously 
anti-imperialist as this, and for obvious 
reasons. As r white Australian he comes from 
a line of colonizers and rulers, and there is a 
limit to which he can take up the plaint of the 
indigenous dispossessed. Yet he is prepared to 
argue, with Thomas Keneally but against Peter 
Porter and Patrick White, that the white Au- 
stralian writer in the late twentieth century 
may as legitimately ally himself with native 
Aboriginal culture as with the civilization of 
old Europe or the experiments of Anglo- 
American modernism. In a long self-explana- 
tory essay, “The Human Hair-Thread", 
Murray traces the “Aboriginal presence" 
in his work, which is not to be compared, 
bfc says, with colonial exploitation, since 
this is borrowing which "leaves the lender no 
poorer, and draws attention to his riches". Nor 
. » it contrived: though a caste apart, the Abor- 
igines were (still are?) part of a larger class of 
rural poor to which his own and many other 
white farming families belonged (“As my 
father says, ‘We were poor people - hardly liad 
a roof to our mouths’"). So that the gap be- 
tween black and white was not as large as it is 
often made out to bfe: ■ 

. My contention is that of course “we" can, nnd some 
• possess the land Imaginatively in very much 

; the Aboriginal way. We hove recently been awed by 
^discovery that the Aborigines have been here for 
' thirty or foity thousand years, or even longer, but I 
ihlak too much is often made of this. Forty thousand 
■ years are riot very different from a few hundred, if 
your culture hag not, through genealogy, developed 
■ e s£qbc of the progression of dine, and thus made 
biftory possible, i . , - ’ 

. This is. contentious stuff and in any other 
poet vfquld sound distinctly fishy, do less per; 
versa th$n the trans-racial special pleading Of 
Plath’s “I think I may well be a Jew”. But 
Murray is no sentimentalist: he has some harsh 
things to say aborit ; those who romanticize 
Aborigines (including some conservationists 
, and followers of the Jindyworobak movement) 

, . and 'about the mediocrity of much contempor- 
^y hladk Australian writing. He is also very 
. 1 conscious of his own Scottish roots, as can be 
.. ^bofrfri his pbem “Their aties. Their 
!; ■ : Umveraities” and in the long essay “The Bon- 
: v ^ 0 D(sproportlon’’,; a meditation on ancestry 
. /• di^gufred os ah investigation into why so many 
,;'j, Auitrali^aopoets areOf Scottish descent. But as 


he describes these origins what he uncovers is a i 
set of experiences - to do with clannishness, i 
superstition, patriarchy, oral culture, com- < 
niunion with the earth - which might apply to 
almost any ethnic group. The Gaelic and the 
Aboriginal come together: he is, as he says, a 
poet of integrations and convergences. 

There are more immediate family reasons 
for Murray's affinity with the poorer and less 
powerful sections of his society. One is 
glimpsed in the title of the poem “Thinking 
About Aboriginal Land Rights, I Visit the 
Farm I Will Not Inherit" and is explained more 
fully in an essay. Murray's father, we leant, 
was a tenant of his father, who exploited his 
son’s labour but failed to leave him the family 
farm; too hurt to buy it for himself, Murray’s 
father was eventually evicted from it by the 
nephew to whom it had passed instead. The 
injustice of this makes the word “justice” a 
particularly potent one in Murray’s vocabul- 
ary. An early poem sees the world as ruled by 
luck (and bad luck) and justice as merely “the 
politics of a small child's outcry". A more re- 
cent one, giving the new book its title, ends 
with the line “justice is the people’s other- 
world”- a bitter ambiguity which grants justice 
to be a platonic ideal while suggesting that for 
the vast majority of people (“the masses” 
even) injustice is all they can expect on earth. 
The line comes, in fact, from a harrowing poem 
about his mother, and even more might a feel- 
ing of injustice arise in her case: just thirty-five , 
but with a history of miscarriages already be- 
hind her, she collapsed one afternoon at work 
and began haemorrhaging; the Murrays’ old 
family car had broken down; the doctor, tele- 
phoned, refused to authorize an ambulance to 
take her the thirty-seven miles to town; by the 
time another car was found she was beyond 
recovery. Later, the poem tells us, the doctor 
was chased from his practice by the Murray 
“clan" - justice of a sort, it might be thought, 
but Murray refuses the suggestion, as he does 
any suggestion that justice is to be found in life: 

There is justice, there is death, 
humanist: you can’t have both. 

Activist, you can’t serve both. 

You do not move in measured space. 

The poor man's anger js a prayer 

for equities Time cannot hold 

and steel grows from our mother’s grace. 

Justice is the people's otherworld. 

Murray’s is a parocliial poetry, much of it 
arising from a rural childhood in New South 
Wales, but this parochialism gives it its 
strength and universality. It is pastoral and 
historical, concerned with “ancestors, axemen. 


dairymen, horse-breakers”, but amounts to 
much more than a mere "National Park of 
sentimental preservation" . Any British reader 
with a knowledge of Hughes or Heaney should 
find much of it familiar. He is a brilliant obser- 
ver of men at work, or relaxing from work - 
men in sawmills or in abattoirs, farmers with 
their saline-sickly milk buckets or talking at 
table of bails and brands, fishermen standing at 
discreet distances on a headland, axemen and 
rabbit-catchers, a man on a horse watching the 
away-bound train. 

Perhaps no poet anywhere has written so 
inventively about cattle as Murray does in his 
sequence "Walking to the Cattle Place" - 
“sherry-eyed" Jeiseys, heifers round a drink- 
ing-hole, cows that “have breathed great 
plateaux to dust”, “all the tame and wild cattle/ 
with their boat-prow briskets and brow-whorls 
and / prehuman gifts”. But Murray brings an 
equally reverent eye to other constituents of 
the natural world, whether broad beans (“ripe, 
knobbly ones, fleshy-sided, / thin-straight, 
thin-crescent, frown-shaped, bird-shouldered, 
boat -keeled ones, / beans knuckled and single- 
bulged, minute green dolphins at suck”), or 
streams in the Tasmanian highlands, or the 
lake-shores to which holiday-makers flock for 
camping and water-skiing. 

But Murray is evidently unhappy that he 
should be thought a poet who (as he puts it 
elsewhere) “hates the city and loves only the 
bush”. The People’s Otherworld is an attempt 
to correct this misconception as well as to 
handle form in a more playful, sophisticated 
and ingenious manner than in the past. The 
urban theme is present in two extended sequ- 
ences, “The Sydney Highrise V ariations” , with 
its ambivalent homage to bridges, cranes, tow- 
er-blocks and what he calls “the Cl 9-20”; and 
in “Machine Portraits with Spaceman”, a char- 
acteristically weird and long-winded title for 
what is a series of short poems about mechan- 
isms of all kinds. In this latter sequence bull- 
dozers, drive-belts and film-projectors are de- 
scribed with a metaphoric zeal formerly re- 
served for cows and broad beans; it ends, 
triumphantly, with a ferry crossing: 

Not a high studded ship boiling cauliflower under her 

. keel 

nor a ghost in bootlaced canvas - just a length of 

country road 

afloat between two shores, winding wet wire rope 

reel-to-reel, , 

dismissing romance stornwards. Six cars and a hay 
truck are her load, 

plus a thoughtful human cast which could, in some 
dramatic episode. 


Uniunea Scriitorilor 

f 

Caterpillars are falling on the Writers’ Union. 

The writers are indifferent to the caterpillars. 

They sit over their wine at the metal tables 
wearing animated expressions and eating fried eggs 
with pickled gherkins, or (the dish of the day) 
extremely small sausages: two each. 

Meanwhile here and. there an inch of grey bristles, 

' a miniature bqftle-brtish, twitches along a sleeve 
or clings to a shoulder. The stone-paved courtyard 
is dappled with desperate cllimpsof whiskers, 
launched from the sunlit mulberry trees 
to take their chance among literary furniture. • 

A poet ignores a fluffy intruder 

in his bread-basket (the bread’s all finished) : ‘ 
but flicks anbther from the velvet hat 
(whjch sureiy sbemqst have designed herself-: 

: such elegance never appears in the shop-windows) 
of his pretty companion, who looks like an actress. 

The writers are talking mdre and more rapidly. 

•. Not all are writers . One is a painter; 
many are translators. Even those who are not 
are adaptable and resourceful linguists . 

■ “Patdonl; ’.says ofte tb the foreign visitor, 

, . “Permit mel Vou havei worm on your back.” 

FLEUR ADCOCK 


become a world. All machines in the end join God’s 

creation 

growing bygone, given, changeless - but a river ferry 
has its timeless mode, 

from the grinding reedy outset: it enforces contem- 
plation. 

We arrive. We traverse depth in thudding silence. 

We go on. 

There’s nothing ve ry special about the rhym- 
ing here, but rhyme (and euphony generally) 
are- put to more suggestive use in two fine 
comic pieces in The People’s Otherworld, both 
in fact poems about sound; maybe “comic” 
isn’t quite the right word for “The Mouthless 
Image of God in the Hunter-Colo Mountains" 
(another of those titles), but certainly the 
poem begins comically, with an account of 
dogs set off barking at night: 

Stnrting a dog, in the past-mldnighi suburbs, for a 

laugh, 

barking for a lark, or to nark and miff, being tough 
or dumbly meditative, starting gruff, sparking one 

dog off 

almost companion ably, you work him up, playing 

the rough riff 

or punkish mischief, get funky as a poultry-farm 

diff. . . 

And so on , and out, with growing ingenuity, 
until the poem changes gear and goes serious 
on us. “Morse”, a tour de force , resists that 
course; it is about a telegraph operator in the 
bush, Bill Tuckett, who successfully performs a 
surgical operation by receiving morse instruc- 
tions as he goes along from a doctor thousands 
of miles away; “so ditditdit daah for Bill Tuck- 
ett'' - and also for Les Murray for denying 
himself among all the other rhymes {stuck it, 
bucket , etc) the one you'd most expect. 

There are other examples of ingenious light 
verse in the collection, including a hedonistic 
homage to bed (“pleasure craft of the sprung 
rhythms . . . kindest of quadrupeds”), and 
perhaps one's only reservation about the book , 
aside from the fact that the first fifteen or so 
poems have already appeared in Murray’s re- 
cent selection of twenty years' work, 77ie Ver- 
nacular Republic, stems from a worry that he 
might settle for something more urbane but 
less penetrating than the best of his early work: 
the city slicker needs the stumbling country 
boy for his subject matter, if not for his tech- 
nique, and shouldn’t be allowed, to forget it. . 

That much is clear from the essays of Persist- 
ence in folly, which are more interesting the 
less they confine themselves to literature arid 
to literary politics. There are some good anec- 
dotes. Reflecting on the vicissitudes of being 
“subject matter", he tells of the woman profes- 
sor who refused to help him find employment, 
however low-grade, in his old university: re- 
taliating, he demanded that his poetry be re- 
moved from the university’s Australian Litera- 
ture course; she in turn obtained a ruling that . 
he had no right to impose such a ban. Or there 
are the stories from his years (1973-79) spent 
editing Poetry Australia - years of fierce com- 
petitiveness (the agents of a rival magazine 
tried to burgle the mailing list), tears and rejec- 
tion slips, and tense inter-personal relations 
(“the complex negotiations which mode the 
special Francis Webb memorial issue possi- 
ble” , Ron Duplop's indexing, the sorting out of 
business letters by Mrs Mac). But really Mur- 
ray comes into his own only when he touches 
on matter closer to his an - outstandingly in an 
appreciation of Eric Rolls, whose “regional- 
ecological” history, A Million Wild Acres, is 
for him a demonstration of the way in which 
documentary non-fiction, by disregarding the 
claims of style end sophistication, can do more 
than, fiction to articulate “part of, our deep, 
experience as a people, and speak to us In a* 
level, balanced ^ underorated voice we 'hear' as 
.our'bwn". 

As this' suggests, one of the motive forces 
' behind Murray's poetry has been the desire tci 
speak of (and for) an Australia which wasn’t 
. ' spoken of in the years when the country’s poets ; 
looked to Europe and America . Joseph BrodS-' 
ky can only be half-right, then, when he says ; 

‘ , that “it would be as myopic to regard Mr Muir- , 
ray as an Australian poet as to call Yeats an' ; 
Irishman on thie contrary , t here are poems so 
deeply Australian, in the myth and history . 
which they draw on, that an outsider can 
; . scarcely understand them. But if Brodsky is , 

■ saying, as others have, that Les A. Murray is a 
!f , poet of international stature, then no one who. 

. has read' The Vernacular Republic and The 
People’s Otherworld will want to disagree. 
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Valentine Cunningham 

RONALD BLYTHE 

The Stories of Ronald Blythe 

239pp. Chattoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 

£9.95. 

0 701129654 


The short story is shortest oF all on theory. 
Rules are, of course, by no means all that 
plentiful for novels. But for short stories the 
dearth of theoretical guidelines, the absence of 
critical explanations in favour of a crowded 
scene of multiple practice, gets dose to being 
embarrassing. Well, it embarrasses critics. 
Most writers of short stories prove cheerfully 
resilient, and don’t seem very worried about 
being thought to occupy a kind of literary Old 
Fogeys’ Home of aarratological deficiency. 
They just get on with telling stories. Or do 
they? 

Ronald Blythe comes on like one of these 
unabashedly “mere 11 story-tellers. His stories 
are undeniably full of churm. Their exuberant 
enjoyment of the same solid, thingy world that 
Blythe's documentary writings inhabit is in- 
fectious. These stories clutch their material 
possessions to them with avid confidence. 
Whether it's a matter of the busy Dickensian 
ricks of a scrap man’s metal junk, the clutter of 
a novelist's wife’s bohemian sitting-room, a 
husband’s kit hastily bon fired by a none-too- 
grieving widow, or a travelling bagman’s temp- 
tingly rolled-out brao-d-brac, these texts come 
groaningly laden with the materialistic real. 
And the relationships of the stories’ people 
with place - usually the East Anglian places 
made famous by Blythe’s A kenside- are equal- 
ly securely pegged out. Like the slow-paced 
village communities that are their staple sub- 
ject, Blythe’s fictions celebrate location, the 
neighbourhood of people to people, people to 
things, people to houses and land. 

From Daft Rosie, the simple scrapman’s 
wife, to Colonel Faulkner, Lord of the local 
Manor, varieties of selfhood across the village 
social spectrum are inspected with unfailing 
kindness and tolerance. There’s a whole se- 
quence-much in the manner of H. E. Bates’s 


Uncle Silas stories - of rollicking bucolics 
featuring the boy Toby and his cagey, senten- 
tiously waggish, lazy Uncle Jake, spritely in the 
midst of life, death, weddings and aunties. But 
Blythe’s attention is.just as likely to turn its 
genial focus away from labourers, bagmen, 
scrap-dealers and lady tramps to a ferocious 
amateur lady archaeologist from the ranks of 
the gentry, or to the daughters of the vicar or of 
the doctor or of some Browning devotee who 
dubbed his children Pippa, Firenze and the 
like. 

You're not surprised that characters in these 
stories are keen to return to this world, should 
they have been unlucky enough to leave it - as 
Loma Parmenter yearns to quit her posh mar- 
riage and rich London house for her native 
Norfolk, moved by a chance meeting on a 
Hyde Park bench with an inarticulate Norfolk 
soldier-boy en route for the fighting in Cyprus. 
For the reader is made to feel intensely the 
copious delight, the magnetism of these parti- 
cularized home-places. They possess the emo- 
tive tug and wrench of John Updike's rural and 
small-town scenes in the American East. In- 
deed it often seems that Blythe is doing for the 
honeysuckled ambience of unfervid village 
Anglicans what Updike seeks to do for their 
white clapboard counterparts in Lutheran 
North America. 

The Updike association goes further still. If 
Blythe's stories are, like Updike's, good be- 
cause they so often read like traditional, realis- 
tic novels in potential rich with suggestion and 
implicit matter, already fat with densities of 
specification, in other words because they ex- 
hibit traces of possible, larger, future selves, 
they are also striking, again like Updike’s, 
when their subject is dereliction, relics and 
relicts, the exhaustion of traditions and com- 
munal presences that once were more real than 
they are now supposed to be; when, in short, 
they are a kind of ghost story. 

They are dense with widows, with persons 
who recall the dead, with recipients of some 
inheritance - money, things, guilts, memories 
- from the past . Ghosts keep intruding into the 
lives of survivors. And these presences from 
the past add confirmation, in a sequence of 
paradoxical encounters, to the solidity and 


illl i Dramas of dailiness 


' James Campbell 

|| IAENCWCHTON SMITH 

*.!$.: The Tenement - 

8 . 159pp. Gollancz. £7!95. : . 
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[j i 77ie Tenement is Iain Crichtbn Smith's thir- 
i teenth work of fiction In English (he also pub- 

\ j; 1 lishes In his native language, Gaelic), yet he is 

1 l| I :j still apt to write, sentence by sentence, like a 
* beginner. His style is remarkably. plain and 

J'-i 'i frequently dull, his narrative technique Is often 

i j! 3 . clumsy, and his characterization .skills pro- 
duce, at. first glance, flat, lifeless people. The 
Tetierinent embodies all these shortcomings, 
p and yet, like his other novels and stbriea, it has 

Hi $',;*■ a cumulative power that by the end leaves one 

i ll : - ' ' with ih? fe.elliig Of having bfeqn ip the company . 

£ r ||j ] : }i of an u'nusqally fine sensitivity ■ '■ 
?•? jit' '■!> . The strategy of The Tenement is fairly trite: 

IP ' ' it nb jilbt - its; chapters are barely con- 
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■ . he^ed *- arid 'ibe st6ry moves through tbq six 
households; (three pf them of oiie person only) 


|i /^hich.compriM the tenement in tin unnamed 

| ! S^Ui^ »aSide,'towri, focusing now and t ben 

| J ■; : ; bh:the polnts of siinilarity between the occu- 

I J !>! ’ ;*£, . Jrihtsi tot foostiy content to treAt each private 

F 1 !■ 1 >: •> ir separiitely; It is hot. until the end of the 

| , ;U[ | ; n^wLthat.the residehts ara seen together, at e 

r) '-;X V v apew-boj-n baby,wbere each is given 

¥ 'A v ':■■■ :‘a setrblece: speech which inevitably turns inr<v< 
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tic degradation and self-destructioji are mani- ; . 


• v . ^ J '-Is' a ' '^U-Hgjh(teQri s/ 
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for or understanding of the strange hobby of 
Trevor Porter, a failure as a teacher, “though it 
was said he was a good poet”. 

Trevor is by far the most sympathetic of the 
novel’s -characters, a man honest enough to 
admit to dileipma and doubt rather than, like 
the others, skip over them with prejudice. In 
his inclination to the odd bit of outrageousness 
- rude letters to book clubs, vilification of 
ministers - he resembles Murdo, the epony- 
mous hero of a recent collection of Smith’s 
short stories. Trevor is haunted by the ghost of 
his late wife, and pursued by guilt at not having 
loved her enough to save her. But his guilt at 
least feeds his writing, which is potentially re- 
generative, whereas the tenement’s- two 
widows turn theirs into drunkenness and pro- 
miscuity. 

What saves Smith's characters from carica- 
ture. and breathes life Into them is their 
: creator’s: knack of portraying their emotional 
life. Smith’s fiction chronicles the odd death 
arid the occasional scandal, but, in general, 
large events pass his people by; all of their 
emotional intensity is: therefore reserved for 
the. petty, tragedies - suffering glimpsed in 
someone’s face. at a bus stop, or a tortured soul 
disguising his' paip with bravado in a pub. The 

• real Virtues 'of Smith's fiction emerge from the 

pathetic little; dramas of daily intercourse, and 
his talent as a novelist consists in containing all, 
the.-.wbrld's ilpye " ktid suffering in a twe^bed- 
roo.qied flat. ; : •" . ,: i.' * - 

;.s The mdtjfbf cancer runs finbhgh The Tgn 4 - 
h men/.Treyor’? fife' died of the disease, and the 
. houses^of the. decaying biiilding are likened to 
>,the bbdy ^'^U.Si'By the end of the novel, fhe 
stfuchite hasI giY^a put, leaving ’‘sic|c pipes, 
;• flaking paint, ;a ;, :whple body : disintegrating”. 

• Symbols pf renewal aje also prcsertt jhow^ver; ' 
; glviqg ^vbf fiip, stfength to move on, oilier 
; - but freer, With I heemall, private blessing avail-. 


secureness of people’s present circumstances. 
The ghostly woman dancer in “Take Your 
Partners”, or the criminal on the run who ar- 
rives as a ghastly living version of the fantasy 
male (who is himself the attempted recreation 
of a dead husband) that two women have con- 
cocted in “Everything A Man Needs”, or the 
haunted crackpot ranting vicar in “Period Re- 
turn” who is somehow the revived shade of a 
priest whom the village burnt to death during 
the Reformation - to be sure, all these gener- 
ate shock, distress, pain. But, ns well, they seal 
rural existence into its tangy variety and vital- 
ity. Perpetua Cranmer will never be the same 
spinster after her encounter with the runaway 
jailbird. The malice of Jacynth and Firenze in 
planting antirrhinums on Pippa's grave - they 
hope the flowers will bring Pippa out in a rash 
in death as in life- is a delightful recognition of 
the spry viciousness that keeps people going. 

Such resurrection motifs also signal the vital- 


ity of a fictional tradition. In “Immediate Pos- 
session", where a governess seeks to possess 
her employer Miss Trebble in rivalry with po S . 
sessive little nephew Edmund, awareness 0 f 
the house’s possession by the past culminates 
in the digging up of an old garden see-saw - 
which Edmund rides, partnered by an invisi- 
ble, ghostly playmate: questions of who will 
possess whom blend into worries about who Is 
possessed and by whnt. The story turns into a 
footnote to, or n sub-text of, “The Turn of the 
Screw". In so doiug it announces its interest 
also in how past writings can invade and pos- 
sess present ones. And at full, packed mo- 
ments like that - not uncommon in this con- 
tinually arresting collection - the shades of the 
Old Fictional Folks' Home fall completely 
away, and Blythe’s “mere" telling of stories 
stnrts to look as subtle in its particular brand of 
quiet sclf-consciousness ns many more clever 
sclf-rcflexivc fictions manage to be. 


When the dreams clash 


Eric Korn 

J. L. CARR 

The Battle of Pollock's Crossing 
176pp. Viking. £8.95. 

0670805599 

Carr of Kettering is a rare and precious speci- 
men. He sits there in various parts of the Mid- 
lands, publishing extraordinary books in 
Northants (books on cricket, poetry, dictionar- 
ies with a few of his favourite words, most of his 
volumes the size of a commemorative postage 
stamp), and ever and anon wandering off to 
some other county (A Month in the Country 
came from Presteigne, The Harpole Report 
from the Yorkshire Wolds, this latest has the 
twin postmarks of Scrambleby, Lines, and 
Molesworth, Hunts) to produce commanding 
and idiosyncratic fiction, not exactly novels 
or novellas, unaffected by anyone else’s 
fashion or theory, books somewhat about 
cricket, somewhat about village life, somewhat 
about exile, very much about J. L. Carr, very 
much about solitariness, about the interplay of 
history and memory, about the quieter mani- 
festations - usually - of anger and sadness and 
love. They are books written with an absolute 
confidence, not often misplaced, with a re- 
markable restraint and a considerable 
waywardness. A Month in the Country (1980) 
tells of an ex-Serviceman - it is 1920 - with the 
scars of the trenches Inside him, who goes to 
spend the summer in a Yorkshire village, 
scraping the grime and plaster and lime of cen- 
turies off a medieval church mural of the Last 
Judgment. He meets a fellow old soldier, dig- 
ging for a tomb in the meadow outside. He 
talks to a few Methodists, makes a few friends, 
unavailingly fancies the vicar’s wife. The Judg- 
ment revealed, he goes away. The most signifi- 
cant thing that has happened is the passage of 
time. It isn't precise, it is often vngue; It isn’t 
taut ,,. and yet, when you read it you know at 
once you are stuck with it. 

The Battle of Pollock’s Crossing has the 
same sort of structure, the same deceptive 
casualness, the same artlesSness that, perhaps, 
coniceajs artlessness. The time is now* 1929. the 
narrator is an English schoolteacher with 
yearnings for open spaces, the month in the 
country is now a year in America; specifically, 
a year teaching American Literature and Sen- 
tence Structuring (set books, A Treasury of 
: Our Native Bards and Breitmeyer’s Sentence 
i Diagramming Made Easy) In high school in 
Palisades, North Dakota. Palisades is a small, 
dreary, bigoted , prairie dorp, Sunk, in dust and 
Depression and -suppressed violence: it is not 
the Golden Land of the narrator’s dreams. 

; - ‘Tlie true reason jfor his journey ban now be 
revealed”, Carr tells whimsically as the uft- 
fortunat? George Gidner boards thej Dakota 
• brain in Chicago: he Is secretly writing Brief 
Lives, of the Frontier, < , His long train journey is 
enlivened by a blonde American Dream who 
enslaves him in Tllinbis and abandons him at 
the Crystal Minnesota, halt. Arrived in 
• ; pellAadeS- Gidher is fatally' befriended by' the 
; eccentric; Anglophile banker Henty Farewell, 

: who!’ isjVfirst: seeri, : -memorably, “stirririg his 


" shiaU fiands as if making ineffectual Strokes fo 
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save himself from drowning" - which he is. 
Henry Farewell’s dream of England is another 
fantasy realm, the England of Richardson and 
Sterne and Dickens, modified by a visit spent 
largely in the bed of a magnanimous lady publi- 
can. Gidner hopes to learn about the vanishing 
frontiersman; Farewell hopes to learn the 
meaning of obscurer colloquialisms in P. G. 
Wodehouse. The clash of two dreams Is fatal: 
Gidner is fired from the school for backing the 
wrong side in his classroom account of the 
Battle of Wounded Knee; Farewell, fired by 
traditions of English village radicalism and 
American small-town individualism, closes 
down his bank, cancels all outstanding loans to 
the despairing farmers, and holes up in the still 
more desolate hamlet of Pollock’s Crossing 
with his friend James Ardvaak, the blind 
memorialist of pioneer days, there to be 
gunned down by the crazed local police chief 
Gorkev and a posse of outraged depositors. 

Gidner goes home, and nothing more -or 
nothing good, we are given to understand t. ' 
happens to him again. The story is told by th$ 
aged Gidner in flashbacks, with commentary, 
to a visiting Pnlisade High School emissary of a 
later generation, come to invite him to the 
unveiling of a historical murker to the Battle. 
The device is designed, seemingly, to reduce 
narrative tension, wiiich Carr may regard as un- • 
seemly, but it becomes, at times, overly cute: 
“nevertheless, this snvage scene deeply im- 
pressed him and lie often (and tediously) cited 
it . . ; "And years later George Gidner told a 

confidant, ‘Don’t run away with the notion that _ ■ 
our coming together from the ends of the earth 
(as dear old Kipling would have put It) had 
been arranged in Fate’s dark womb." 1 And yet 
this commentary, at first on irritant, serves to 
strengthen and diversify the various kinds of 
distance and of strangeness that are Carr’s con- 
cern. The unprepossessing landscape, the 
grotesques that inhabit It, become more 
worthy of attention through the multiple . 
fractions of distance, memory and miscompre- 
hension. 

Yet this novel Is not as successful as A Monti 
In the Country . There is top much low comedy : . 
the start of the hunting season, when nothing 
higher than n grasshopper Is safe - t * ie 
advances of Farewell’s lubricious daughter;.' 
too much easy caricature: the police chiewj. 
kev, a Cossack thug (“Gorkev’s launched ^ - 
re-election drive early this year” remark hy* 
standers as the police night-stick -passing 
citizen into unconsciousness), the odious pn^ 
cipal Moskvin (there is a casual point in 
Slavonic names, I think, about the feanfjj! 
similarity of the two superpowers); w°-®2 . 
jibing at soft targets like American eduKhO'V 
jargon (“Effectivize your work ethic. Do jr™ ; 
aspire to deeds of deep significance? ^^ 
AFFIRMATIVE / NEGATIVE / UNArrW 1 ’ 
HENDED.’’) The author of The Harpole^. 
port does not need reminding that there is 
glish jargon too. ' ' ' . aVS 

Kettering, the author’s home base, aWWv,. 
sounds to me like one of those call-my-OL 
gerunds: "He indulged in a little ketW*jfc; 
which i$ the making of curious cpllectioiev,;. 
diverse materials and. arranging them In^jPj. 
factory if idiosyncratic patterns,” J* L. CwT . 
the Master of Kettering. .:••••(• 

■/' : ! .. ... 
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Harsh light on the web 


A. S. Byatt 

FAY WELDON 

Polaris and Other Stories 

237pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 

0340332271 

Fay Weldon’s is a world in which almost every- 
thing and almost everyone is in the grip of 
patterns of determinism - genetic, cultural, 
economic, medical. “Some things” , a plastic 
surgeon tells “the silenced desperate assem- 
bly” of hospital visitors, “our patients enn’t 
help. Such as the passage of time or the in- 
equities of a natal fate. Things like coffee, 
alcohol, over-eating, over-indulgence in sex 
they can help but usually won’t.” In a brilliant 
essay on the comic novel of the 1920s Malcolm 
Bradbury quotes Forster’s rueful insight that 
modern people seem to be reduced to “dwarfs 
shaking hands" and defines Evelyn Waugh’s 
comic fiction as a savage vision of this meaning- 
less hand-shaking in a world from which God 
has withdrawn. Weldon does not treat her peo- 
ple's smallness with Waugh’s metaphysical 
savagery or with Muriel Spark’s austere, judg- 
ing distance. She is more like a benign entomo- 
logist or Martian anthropologist, plotting the 
repetitive rituals of courtship and adultery, 
parental and filial revolt, executive frenzy and 
failure, obsessive Christmas list-making and 
the rivalries of the school run or the office 


party. She seems to me to be peculiarly in tune 
with modern people's perception of their own 
insignificance and helplessness. 

Weldon is the writer of fiction for a world in 
which people spend increasing numbers of 
hours in front of the television watching soap 
operas, situation comedies, socially-aware dra- 
mas in which the primary pleasure proposed is 
the recognition of our own gestures and prob- 
lems, all given in increasingly well- 
documented detail: alcoholism, fibroids, 
marital difficulties, advertising, birth, copula- 
tion, death and fear of the Bomb. This can 
reinforce our sense of our own significance. Or 
it can, in its varying degrees of schematization 
and simplification, make us aware that the 
world is pullulating with our equivalents, wives 
nnd mothers, sons and lovers, sheep and 
wolves, that one more or less makes no differ- 
ence, wc shall never be missed. The last of 
these stories, “Redundant! Or the Wife’s Re- 
venge" was shown as a play on television, 
centring on the grotesquely swathed head of a 
redundant executive (left by his once sweetly 
home-loving wife for a virile electrician) seek- 
ing youth and hope in a face-lift. In that context 
it took on strange dimensions: the wife's sub- 
urban suffocation, the husband’s infatuation 
with his daughter's lesbian-feminist lover, the 
mini-skirted pregnant nurse set on entrapping 
the surgeon into marriage, were like a colony 
of beasts or insects whose “programmed” 


The time of travel 


S. S. Prawer 

AMOS OZ 

A Perfect Peace 

Translated by Hillel Hallrin 

374pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press. 

£9.95. 

07011 2959 X 

The English-speaking reader who knows his 
Bible may well be misled by the English title 
given to Amos Oz’s new novel. This is not the 
“perfect peace" (shalom shalom ) of Isaiah 26, 

3; it is, rather, menuhah, rest, repose, respite, 
time of ease - something like the Sabbath 
which is preceded and followed by days of 
worry and toil. Such respite, such repose, may 
knekhonah in the sense of being true, sound, 
proper, appropriate , prepared for - but it will 
not become “perfect" in this our life, though 
ono of the characters is heard praying to God 
for perfect peace. The readers in whose lan- 
guage Amos Oz writes may remember, wrily, 
that there is a cemetery in Jerusalem called the 
har menu hot or Mount of Quietudes. And it is 
respite that Yoni, the contra! character, seeks 
and finds by running away from the kibbutz on 
which he haB spent most of his life, following a 
call that draws him towards Petra, that “rose-- 
red city, ‘half as old as time’” across the 
Jordanian frontier, He never reaches his dis- 
tant goal - but he has his time of travel, and of 
liberating adventures, away from the daily dis- 
ciplines of kibbutz and army. At the end of the 
uovel we find him returning to the kibbutz, 

■ where he acquiesces, with a new maturity, in a : 

problematic manage A trols ; he goes out to fight 
fo tbe Six-Day War and returns yet again to see 
Jbe kibbutz too, like the State of Israel, en- 
joying a respite, a time of comparative ease 
fod happiness. How fragile and precarious, 
how far from “perfect", that peace is, the 
earHer portions of the book have adequately 
^ggested. . 

Many of us Who have never seen a kibbutz 

I J^ been afforded the illusion of sharing in 
%life of such a community by Oz’s earlier 
! Sr 0111 ty . Michael, Elsewhere, Perhaps, 

[;• Jackals Howl and the rest. Indeed, 

Su'-T’ f>er ^P s could have served as the 
i rv - 8 "OW novel too. A Perfect Peace is 
• elaborate portrayal yet of the stifling 

! of kibbutfc life, its camaraderie 

i differences of generations, of 

: upbringing and experience, of pristine 

r^ol Wentity, of motivation, and the 'result- 
l “pjQri among groups and clashes of indi- 
j H^^Tsonaltties. One of the virtues of Oz’s 
L? • - P©breW is its uncanny accuracy lii 

£ ' different kfodp of speech: speech its 

| r ; ™ of personality , and - most impor- 


courtships are lovingly observed by David 
Attenborough. 

There are twelve tales in this book, varying 
in setting from a Polaris base in Scotland to a 
frail remnant of hippy “happiness” in Tasma- 
nia, and in subject-matter from male gynaeco- 
logists’ interference with female organs to a 
rich woman confessing to the night sea in 
Guernsey, haunted by ghostly grey bundles, 
that she has lied and cheated and “murdered" 
her way to the senescent comfort of her hotel 
there. There are some monstrous men in these 
stories; from the husband of a woman who 
suffers from hysterical paralysis of the legs and 
who yet lovingly describes his appalling driving 
and impossible restaurant manners on their 
French holidays, through the usual routine 
adulterers in advertising, to the doctors who 
successively tamper with Tandy's organs, from 
father to boyhood lover turned vengeful 
surgeon. People’s jobs on the whole are wicked 
or futile or - the doctors’ - ore presented chil- 
lingly. In most of these stories failing in love is 
seen as the most restricted, the most de- 
termined human act. It is generally experi- 
enced as a revelation of freedom, of infinite 
hope and possibility, a new sense of the import- 
ance of the self. Weldon records all these 
sensations with sympathy and conviction and 
goes on to place love's brightness and its inevit- 
able decay in her complicated web of biological 
and social patternings. 


tant - speech as an indication of national ori- 
gin. The Hebrew spoken by Polish and Russian 
pioneers differs no less obviously from that 
spoken by the yekes, Jews from Germany, just 
as all of them speak a different idiom again 
from that of the (often less voluble and articu- 
late) sabras, the native Israelis. The American 
translator of A Perfect Peace has managed to 
find adequate equivalents for most of these in 
American Jewish (or, in one case, Italian) 
speech. Hie British reader may have some dif- 
ficulties here - the melodic line of a Bach 
fugue, he is told, "crested the dam, 
and . . . dove deep to burble beneath the 
foundations”; Ben Gurion is said to have “had 
a soft touch for scientific projects"; parents 
have "conniptions” over their children's 
friends. But so long as we remember that when 
a character goes to “wash up” he intends run- 
ning water over his hands and face rather than 
over the dishes, we can gratefully accept what 
the translator has here given us. 

What holds the attention of the reader to A 
Perfect Peace, in the translation no less than in 
the original, is the variety of boldly drawn char- 
acters who reveal themselves to us in and 
through their speech, milch as their real-life 
originals do in Oz's justly famous work of 
documentation In the Land of Israel. These 
characters range from a young Holocaust vic- 
tim who finds in the kibbutz the home he never 
had, and whom wc see growing and developing 
in a way that contrasts, deliberately, with the 
more static characterization that is the norm in 
the book, to Levi Eshkol, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence, who visits the Idbbutz to 
soli put thej personal problems of an old friend 
and political adversary. 

Oz’s stoiyrtelling, with its reliance on jour- 
nals and inner monologues, is pleasantly 
old-fashioned; he conscientiously underpins 
his construction with recurrent motifs and 
personal tics in the approved manner; and he 
conjures up the kibbutz environment in the 
sober prose that makes much of typical smells, 
sounds and sights, into which occasional purple 
passages irrupt with varying effect. 

A Perfect Peace is not the. Chekhovian mas- 
terpiece that some have called it. It is however, 
a thoroughly deicent narrative: in its careful 
workmanship; in its refusal tp allow recogni- 
tion of universal pairi to lead to ethical nihilism 
or the denial of joy; in its affirmation of human 
labour, physical, intellectual and spiritual, and 
the dignity it bestows; in its fair-minded ba- 
lance and mutual placing of voices and opin- 
ions; arid ii} its expression of human sym- 
pathies that reach well beyond the beleaguered 
and emotionally overheated society . Which 
Amos Oz has here depicted, once again, with 
his usual open-eyed affection. : 


The tone varies, from bright black to glitter- 
ing tinsel, but the pace- never falters; life rattles 
or trots on, like the medieval dance of death, 
towards hysterectomy, redundancy, melano- 
ma, the age at which the hero of “Redundant!” 
sees that his facelift has not worked and the 
author observes “The body quite withers away, 
in the harsh light of wisdom.” 

What saves us, then, and what adds the un- 
doubted warmth to these brilliantly cold 
truths? Human resilience - an ageing actress 
who wrests a great personal success from horri- 
fied baldness (a failed hair dye); and Weldon's 
own unquenchable interest in our strange 
ordinary world and its denizens. “Polaris", the 
most substantial and complex of these stories, 
is quite aware of the horror and the absurdity 
of the missiles trained on every major city, of 
the submarines nosing their way around the 
sea-bed, outnumbering the blue whales. But 
Fay Weldon shows the crew of Polaris as in- 
creasingly sophisticated gastronomes, produc- 
ing poulet A Tail twenty thousand leagues under 
the sea, and seems to have more faith in this 
civilizing force than in the despairing anger of 
the Peace Women. "Polaris” is a story about a 
marriage that works, and its navigator and 
officers are the most adult and responsive of 
Ms Weldon’s men. It is about the violent death 
of a dog and the mystery of ail human destruc- 
tiveness, but also its limitations. “The harsh 
light of wisdom” brings chnrity, not despair. 


Thoughts from the ruins 


James Kirkup 

SH1ZUKOG0 

Requiem 

Translated by Geraldine Harcourt 
122pp. Kodansha International. Y3Q0Q. 
0870117165 

The author of this work , a novella rather than a 
“novel” as it is described on the cover, was 
born in Yokohama in 1929. Like many writers 
of her generation who grew up dming the 
Second World War, Shizuko GO did not attend 
a university. As a young woman , sbe joined the 
Nihon Bungqku Gakko, or School for Left- 
Wing Writers, and was a member of the Troika 
literary group led by Hiroshi Noma, a poet, 
essayist, novelist and ardent pacifist. 

All these circumstances influenced Re- 
quiem, Shizuko G6*s first work. As in most 
Japanese novels, there is no real plot, but 
rather a disconnected sequence of autobio- 
graphical musings interspersed with letters. 
This “I-novel" form is very popular in Japan, 
though it often produces writing that Wester- 
ners find banal and trivial. There is a certain 
amount of pedestrian detail in G5’s novel, such 
as the long paragraphs about the various 
grades of the Japanese school system, a subject 
dear to every Japanese heart, and the lists of 
local street names and ward names in Yoko- 
hama and the surrounding area. But the story 
survives these impediments and gradually im- 
presses itself upon the reader’s mind through 


its obvious sincerity and truth to fact about the 
war and its immediate aftermath. There are 
occasional bursts of Japanese sentimentality, 
but these, too, do not interfere with the essen- 
tial realism of the writing. 

Requiem tells of the sixteen-year-old Set- 
suko’s awakening to life , and death, at the end 
of. the war, when most of Tokyo and Yokoha- 
ma had already been destroyed by merciless 
American fire-bombings - of which G5 gives a 
dear-eyed account. Setsuko tries hard to be a 
loyal little Emperor-worshipping student fac- 
tory worker, writing letters to soldiers and 
doing exhausting munitions work. But she is 
the only girl in the school to befriend Naomi, 
the free-thinking daughter of a liberal impris- ’ 
oned for his opposition to the war. 

Most of the book is devoted to Setsuko’s 
thoughts and memories of her family and 
schooldays as she lies dying in a ruined garden 
air-raid shelter. Among the smoking nibble 
and piles of dead bodies she remembers faint 
signs of hope and renewal: 

Now, as she listened to the inserts sing In the 
darkness, she thought of the hardy weeds that gave 
them shelter. Neither grass nor insects had any part , 
in the war. Thai was why they had been allowed to 
come back to Life. But not people. The people who 
had made war would never come back. 

The book ends with the terrifying appearance 
of the first American GI, just as Setsuko ex- 
pires. It is well that this searing vision of the 
futility of all armed conflict should appear to 
mark the fortieth anniversary of the end of the 
Pacific War. 


FESTIVAL FIVE 

THE CONCISE SCOTS DICTIONARY 

the first one-volume dictionary ever 
to cover the Scots language from the 
earliest records to the present day 
£15.00 until 31 August, then £17.50 de luxe leather £39.50 

THE GOOD SCOTS DIET 

■ , what happened Jo It? 

. ■ Malsie Steven . .. 

£7.90 & £13.90 -. . 

A twelvemonth and a day 

; '■•'■■■, ' Christopher Rush 

‘rich chronicle ... vivid chUd’s-eve portrayal 1 Guardian 

'/ • £11.90 ’ "• ; 

• SPEAKTO THE HELLS5 

anthology of twentieth .century British and Irish mountain poetry 
selected by Hariifrh Brown arid Martyn Berry 

' ! \ '■ £14.50 ' •: '... 

' TEN NORTHEAST POETS 

■ ed Leslie Wheeler 1 . 

, ten Northeast Scotland poets from the past century ; 

. : . : £4.95 £ £9.-50 ! •• 
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Smith and the Museum 


S. Schoenbaum 
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Almost thirty years ago, an American abroad 
through the largesse of the Guggenheim 
Foundation, I passed for the first time through 
the elegant colonnaded portico of Sir Robert 
Smirke's imposing Greek-Revival pile in Great 
Russell Street - past the bevies of school- 
children and bus-loads of camera-bedecked 
German tourists (the Japanese, more elabor- 
ately bedecked, came later) - to settle in for a 
spell at the Museum. The Museum; that is how 
ray friends, mostly literary types, all referred to 
it, and it could signify one museum only, and 
for us not primarily the repository of the 
Rosetta Stone and Elgin Marbles and other 
celebrated antiquities, but the domed Round 
Reading Room, today becoming something of 
an antiquity itself, although it has been in exist- 
ence for less than a century and a half. (As far 
back as 1753, the British Museum Act hud 
provided for one “General Repository” where 
“all studious and curious persons” eould freely 
consult books and manuscripts “preserved for 
publick use to all Posterity", but not until 1973 
was the British Library officially established by 
Act of Parliament.) For me it was a case of love 
at first sight. I had never before pursued my 
studies at a great reference library. In time I 
would get to know others, but the British 
Museum - I still haven’t got used to calling it 
anything else - will, I suspect, never lose its 
cbarm, as it did for the crooner of the old 
Gershwin tune (lyrics by brother Ira) from 
Damsels in Distress. 

I naturally gravitated to the galleried North 
Library, down a long corridor from the adjoin- 
ing Reading Room. This was where readers, 
sitting at long tables, consulted the case books 
- the rarities. Also, at the first table, under 
easy surveillance from the issue desk, the X- 
rated items. The level of concentration at that 
table impressed me as being intimidatingly 
intense; none of the usual chitchat with other 
readers to distract from the labour at hand. 
What were those forbidden delights, I won- 
dered, that looked for all the world like early 
bound volumes of Playboy magazine? 

Soon, I had a permanent place in the North, 
and could keep papers, ordinary library books ' 
and other gear conveniently at hand. There 
was a rhyming table accommodating Finer, 
Meiner and Winer; feathered friends - Bird, 
Crow, Rook - spread their wings at another. 
The regulars here included a fragile old lady 
engrossed in Lord Byron’s love life. I never got 
to know her name, but time has not dimmed 
recollection of her harrowing coughing fits 
Which alarmed us all and transiently distracted 
her from the pursuit of amour. I did meet 
■ Vihoent Brome during my first year at the 
Morth. I don’t remember what he was working 
on then. Havelock Ellis* Freud and his djsci- 
ples, the International Brigades .during the' ’ ’■ 
Spanish Civil War? Or maybe some novel or 
radio play. The North is not only Brome’s lib- 
rary blit also his office and salon. There, no 

note taker, he sits and writes* or. receives de- 

legations. Whenever I. visit the Library, I seek . 
out this perennially youthful incarnation' of 
newer .Grub Street, a testimonial to continuity •. 
in. a changing world.. . 

■Others are gone: .{he diminutive woman in 
squalid mao-tycycling shorts and tennis shoes, 
her face a . tragic mask* Who did riot resist the S 
temptation (so I was iriformetj, although J. did 
not myself jwitness it) to spit in the face of any • 
n?ari in a clerical collar who yentiired to $it, : 
down alongside her, or even to qro&sfrerpath, 
Her history no one knew: she Spoke to nobody , ‘ 

• l and/so far as 1 could tell, 'never looked at a V 
•book. Rumour held that she came each morti- ' 
Mug on foot- from Highgate, and .that the ! 
Museum authorities put lip. with tier at the • 
beseeching* of her, psychiatrist; she had no 
Other haven attd spending her days at the •; 
Museum constituted therapy. Then there was 
the man wfro. would laboriously tumthe leaves 1 
: of some antique folio* .rubber-stamping each , 

. page. Did the stamp bear hjsname or a family • . 
: epat of arms? I never found out; anyway, the 
! exeircise was harmless, for his pad contained rib M 
.• ink. Another man* with an enormouS ^ar ^. 

. traversing his forehead. spen( bis days scrawl- . ; v 
* ; -Ing meaningless gibberish ~ it seemed that tp ■ 
hip; the markings weren’t words - on a large ■ ! 
■•.pad; So far as I could tell, these lonely souls \ 
ridyer read anything) the hospitably. Library 1 
\ '• • ■ -■ 


was their solitary refuge, a place for them to 
enact freely their strange compulsions. 

— These days the North shelters fewer self- 
ad evident eccentrics. And the permanently 
ini assigned places have, alas, long since vanished 
gh too, in egalitarian deference (I was told) to the 
:rt repugnance occasioned by what was perceived 
:at as glitism. There are other, more welcome, 
>1- innovations: a computer terminal has been set 
:d in place near the front desk of the Reading 
r- Room, microfiche catalogues furnish rapid ac- 
a cess to books published during the last decade, 
w and computer search services are now avail- 
lo able at modest cost. Some thingsdon't change; 
id casual visitors still peer in and soon depnrt. On 
ie his guided tour last December, Politburo mem- 
:r her Gorbachev reportedly startled an Amer- 
d ican student by telling him that people who 
if don’t fancy Marxism should blame the British 
I- Museum. 

ir In the old days, readers were equipped with 
J simple tickets bearing their names and signa- 
s tures, to be shown when entering the Rending 
1 Room. These we were expected to surrender 
r before decamping, but I understand that many 
I failed to observe such formalities; nowadays 
f the Library furnishes plastic tickets bearing our 

’ photographs, which are conveniently snapped 
' in an adjoining anteroom and immediately 
I processed. We show these tickets upon check- 
i ing in. Usually examination is perfunctory, but 

once a guard knit her brows over my name and 
physiognomy, and asked, puzzled, “How do 
you pronounce that?” An inquiry savouring of 
rudeness, I thought, designed to put down one 
of the visiting wogs, of whom the long vacation 
brought more than a sufficiency. I thought fora 
moment, then came up with “Smith”. More 
puzzlement. “What do you mean by that?" she 
demanded. “Well", I replied, “you have in this 
country many names not pronounced the way 
the spelling would lead one to expect- Worces- 
tershire, for example, or Belvoir.” I gave more 
literal alternative pronunciations for both. 
“Smith it is”, l concluded. She let me pass 
without further badinage, but when I returned 
the next summer she allowed herself to say, 
with an ironical smile, “Well, you're back like a 
bad penny, aren’t you.” So she had remem- 
bered me. I was pleased with this demonstra- 
tion of my own Reading-Room wit, and over 
the years have regaled fellow ex-colonials with 
the tale. But now I’ve come to feel a wee bit 
ashapied, and write about the incident as an act 
of public penance. I suspect that this guard, so 
severe of demeanour - she reminded another 
reader of one of the more amiable matrons at 
Bucheilwald - was merely taking a polite in- 
terest in her clientele; making small talk. That 
would be more in keeping with the temper of 
the place. 

The historian goes where the. books and 
papers are. The British Library has some 
10,000,000 volumes, and adds 600,000 items 
each year. If you Want to look at the First 
Quarto of Hamlet, and a photographic facsi- 
mile won’t serve your purposes, you can find a 
. copy at the British Library. Unfortunately , it 
lacks the tjtle-page, which presumably bore the 
tell-tale stamp Of a former owner. In Victorian 
' times the. Mu&eUm purchased the book from 

• James' Orchard- Haliiwell (later Halli\yell- 
Phillipps). The evidence points to its having 
been purloined by him from the collection of 
that compulsive bibliophile Sir Thomas Phil- 
Upps*, HalliweiPs frtlure fether-in-law. (When 

■”‘ he waa axound: sixty, HalliweH-Phillipps, long 
■ s*pce>a reqowjied, Shakespiflr&n authority, 

, . reportedly aljpWed tq a visitor Shat if h© ever 
■' chanced to sw anything In anypneelse*s hoiise - 
. a museujn that he thought he was. : mdre>- 
worthy to possess, and (obviously) more able • 

, tb protect; than itS owneiy he had no scruples 
• pboiit taking it*' 0 The copy Of the Hamlet at the ■ 

■ ; Huntington Library iri Sap Marino, CaUfomi*, 
has the title-pagd. but waists thei last page of the •': 
text, . consisting; * of: a stage ! direction and : * 
twenty-two , fines of dialogue..: These 'tte M ' 
’ . oply. two topieg of the Firs t Quarto alfianiler; 

. . ■ ektant, so, ho mattejrWhefcybuhappento UyfcA 
-if you want to see-itlie whole book, firsthand, : ’ 

• haVe ■ 0 fte.VqUttyiisld^ jo ^6 ■ 

:;Of some rarities the British jLibrar^ basted '• 
tlble. copies r fiVe-ofthe First k, 


Washington seventy-nine First Folios? Charl- 
ton Hinman personally collated over fifty of 
them with the aid of mi ingenious device lie had 
invented for the purpose when he was engaged 
on his great Printing anil Proof-Reading of the 
First Folio of Shakes pear c. Without Folger. 
Hinman freely admitted he could not have 
attempted his project. In it, he cites the 
passage from Lear. 

The British Library has a Hinman collator. I 
understand that Meisei University in Tokyo 
has five First Folios too; but in Great Russell 
Street you don’t have to remove your shoes 
before consulting them. It goes without saying 
that for the specialist, particular copies muy 
have special attractions. For me, because of my 
interest in the Shakespeare iconography, it has 
been the one bearing sliclfmark C.39.k. 15. 
This has the title-page engraving of Shake- 
speare by Martin Droeshoul in the first slate, 
most readily identified by the absence of shad- 
ing on the ruff beneath the ear. As only a few 
impressions of this, the so-called proof state, 
seem to have been run off before the plate was 
altered, it is extremely rare, the only other 
examples being at the Bodleian und the Folger, 
which has two. As the century wore on, the 
printers made the same plate do for subsequent 
editions. By the time the Fourth Folio 
appeared in 1685, coarse cross-hatching co- 
vered much of the engraving, and the face, now 
turned swarthy, bore a stubble of beard round 
mouth and chin; this Shakespeare had seen 
better days. The Library has multiple copies of 
all these volumes. Were I to return to them one 
day, it is the Third Folio (1663), with shelfmnrk 
C.39.1.20, I would most eagerly consult, for - 
according to the Library’s catalogue of printed 
books- this one has “MS notes and additions". 
By whom? And when were they inserted? 

Sometimes I have a welcome occasion to 
wander into other departments. The Library’s 
map collections unsurprisingly comprise the 
most important cartographic collection on the 
island, and indeed one of the greatest in the 
world. I have yet, I must confess, to inspect the 
manuscript Boke of Idrographie which Jean 
Rotz, an erstwhile Dieppe pilot, drew for 
Henry VIII in 1542, but I have been seduced by 
another treasure, Christopher Saxton’s atlas of 
England and Wales, Royal MS 18 D.III, with 
numerous annotations partly in the hand of 
Elizabeth I’s minister of state, Lord Burghley. 
But the item which for me has exercised n 
special fascination is modesty itself, Irene 
Scoulqudi’s Panoramic Views of London 1600- 
2660, in 1953 published from typescript in nn 
edition limited to one hundred copies: no rnr- 
ity, but I later looked for it in vain at Folger and 
the Library of Congress. Scouloudl’s mono- 
graph led me to an oil painting of London by a 
minor Seventeenth-century Dutch master, 
thought to be Claude de Jongh. The panorama 
1 hangs in a library administrator’s office at the 
Tower Hamlets Central Llbrnry in Stepney. It 
depicts - besides St Paul’s, the Towor, bouts oil 
the Thames and citizens going about their busi- 
ness in Long Southwark (later Borough High 
Street), leading to London Bridge, festooned 
with the heads of executed felons - the four 
Bankside amphitheatres: the Swan, Bear Gnr- 
den (rebuilt in 1614 the Hope), Rose and 
Shakespeare’s Globe. Derivative the view may 
be, but it is extremely handsome and beauti- 
fully preserved, and it had never, to my know- 
ledge, beeh reproduced; I expect that only a 
handful of people had ever stood before It A 
reproduction Of the painting, alas in black-and- 
! white, forms the front endpaper of my William « 1 
: ShakxspeQrt: Records and Images. 

. Aho.ther division of the British Library, the 
Department; : of Manuscripts, has drawn me 
-more often. The sheer yastness of this collec- 
tion - including;- as.it does, Greek and Latin 

manuscripts, 

'h ^ - f 3ncal and horary 

■autopppiis Mpggles the mind; yet I’ve found 

Rootn M ke all the otbef de. 
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attaches, hut wliieh lor some years was unnj 
able to readers, is “ Hie llooke of SirTborT 
Moore" three pages of which - mlditS 
the ill May-day scene -are thought by Jz 
responsible authorities to he in Shakespeu? 
hand. Described in the eighteenth ceUa** 
“a (Inn folio paper MS. done or sowed uni. 
Vellum Cover", AVr Thomas More wiu ? 
quired by Hie second liarl of Oxford and , 
formed part of the Murleian collection (M 
1 la r ley 7JhH). which came into the possesL 

»U the British Museum in 1753. The play wb 

first edited by Alexander Dyce for fe 
Shakespeare Society in 1K44, and seventy 
years Inter it was proposed, on litem 
grounds, that Shakespeare may have had a 
hand in it. Around half-way through the cen- 
tury - just when is not known - some tdj. 
meaning miscreant pasted thick tracing-paper 
over six of the crumbling leaves. With thepas- 
suge of lime the glue thickened and Ihetracm. 
paper darkened, leaving much of the writ™ 
illegible. So brittle had the leaves become thd 
the Museum prudently placed the manuscript 
off-limits; I learned as much when I put in fa 
it. Now Sir Thomas More is once again awl 
able upon request, the pages individually en- 
cased in large transparent Perspex blocks, 
ungainly artefacts which would not lod 
misplnced disposed around the monolith in 
Stanley Kubrick’s 2002. 

Harley 7368 is one of the Library’s m 
prized possessions, but one of the excitements 
of working there - in whatever department's 
the possibility of discovering something nw.I 
recently took nn informal survey, asking sow 
of the regulars what drew them to Great Ra- 
se 1 1 Street. One said it was mainly the reference 
volumes lining the walls. At the time there- 
murk puzzled me, but now lean see that he had 
a point. Volume Three of Vie Hand-List $ 
Additions to the MSS. in the British Miam 
cites “an apparently unpublished 17th cent 
comedy, acted, or intended to be acted il 
Court”. That’s it: no mention even of whether 
the comedy is pre- or post-Restoration, The 
manuscript was presented to the Museum by 
Lord Howard de Wnldcn in 1942, not themosl 
propitious time for scholarly pursuits. Hk 
Hand- List Itself is a temporary catalogue awll- 
able only in the Manuscript Room. Writta 
and, it seems, produced in 1635, Wit’s Trtw* 
vlrate is, in truth, a feeble exercise modelled 
on Jonson’s Alchemist. What makes ths anony- 
mous comedy speciul is its topical allusiveness. 
In it we come upon references to Richard Bn- 
bage as Hamlet and Edward Alleyn as Tan- 
hurlalue, to Domic and metaphysical poeuy 
(disparagingly remarked upon), to Van- Dyck 
“with his rare Pencill", and- most Interesting 
- to Copernicus, Tycho Brahe and Galileo, 
that “DivoM In n GInsse , , . n Man -of. Infinite 
witt", whose wit nevertheless did not keepM 13 
from running afoul of the Inquisition. H9) 
’I'riumviratc was, then, something of a find; no - 
great shakes, per Imps, but a find none the tea, 
nnd one that could be tracked down only r 
Bloomsbury. 

The Library’s premises have for some time 
been scattered, hugeness bringing Its 
The Lending Division Is quartered, at Bosk* 
Spa, in West Yorkshire. If you want toJwfcw 
some old newspapers, you must find your wjj . 
to Colindale in north London. Many o\ 
bound volumes kept at the storage bloelriPj^ 
were destroyed or damaged by alf raids dw®j ■ 
the Second World War, but the Newspsjtf 
Library’s holdings, since augmented, HfWjJv 
fyingly extensive; at least I have never 
aowri, although I find ihe locale itself l 81 ^ 
and desolate. Many modern books art 
days stowed not in Great Russell Street WV 
Woolwich Arsenal, to be fetched byvanff". 
request. This means that the reader comp 
from; say, Brighton, and returning tj® 
evening, must know to put in for his bow '• 
adyance; Otherwise he may fiqd 
wasted, for there is normally a wait 
four-hours and longer at weekends. T__, 
Woolwich books. Other, less predictable .■ 
pediments try the reader’s: patiepce. 
dn application for a book published in 
returned with the natation that it wa5 _^_, 
irqyed during the War. (It fa-perhap 5 '^. 
natural for a foreigner than, an English ^ 
to asjc, which war?) Then, too. the p . • 
graphic services are slow, and the 
Hons, when they finally tern up, someti® . ^ 
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'In Defence of Animals' 


Sir, - Is a reviewer to be held personally 
responsible for such factual inaccuracies in a 
book as, in summarizing its contents, he 
innocently relays? I ask this without prejudice 
to the question of what actually did happen at 
that research institute in Maryland. For we now 
have two divergent accounts of the case: 
Robert E. Burke's (Letters, August 2) and that 
of Alex Pacheco and Anna Francine (in /« 
Defence of Animals)', and 1 have no indepen- 
dent knowledge of the matter. Suffice it to say 
that it is simply ridiculous for Burke to charge 
nir with a “shoddy and disgraceful . . . 
misrepresentation” of the facts, when all I did 
was faithfully summarize the account given in 
the book under review (June 7) - an account 
the veracity of which I was given no reason to 
doubt. I hardly need say that I deeply resent 
Burke's imputations of wilful distortion, which 
I hope he will have the grace to withdraw. 

Several of the other things Burke says strike 
me as grotesque in view of what I actually 
wrote. Nowhere do I advocate the complete 
“abolition of biomedical research using anim- 
als" (though I would certainly like to abolish 
much of it). Nor do I “accord equal ‘rights’ to 
all ‘animals’ . . . without regard to species”. 
Indeed, I go out of my way in the review to 
attack just such a “radical egalitarianism” as 
Burke is objecting to, and which is defended in 
the book by Tom Regan (though only, I think, 
in relation to higher vertebrates). Having 
myself, in the review, explicitly rejected the 
idea that the life of an aardvark is to be 
equated, morally, with that of a normal human 
being, it is bizarre then to be charged with 
morally equating human beings with sponges 
or clams. Burke says that we “must recognize 
the intrinsic differences that most certainly 
exist among, the many species that are clearly 
‘animals’”. Yes, of course we must. But thea 
that was precisely the point I myself was 
making, In the review, in my discussion of 
Regan I 

Burke takes me to task for speaking of 
“rights”, in this context, suggesting that we 
speak of “moral standing” instead. But, pace 
Burke, there is nothing “legalistic” in my use of 
the term “right": I intend it in just the same 
sense that one uses it in speaking, for example, 
of “human rights violations in South Africa”, 
where it is largely beside the point whether any 
laws are being broken. For South African laws 
themselves violate human rights. That is to say, 
they are unjust. To say that a being has rights, 
moral rights, is to say that there are things - 
things contrary to that being’s interests - which 
it would be not merely unkind but positively 
unjust to do to that being. That is the sense in 
which I claim thnt animals have rights. But not 
all animals. Not sponges, for instance. For I 
doubt whether sponges are even sentient; and 
fontience I would take to be a necessary 
(Ihough probably not sufficient) condition of 
having any interests at a»l. 

I'm not sure how BurLe intends to deploy his 
notion of “moral standing”. But an example 
might serve to clarify the matter. Take the case 
°f pain. Chimpanzees, I imagine, have just as 
mbch capacity to suffer physical pain as human 
!*%. (Is that “unbridled antbrdpomorpli- 
H m’\ ,on my part?) Given a pain that Is Just as 
nasty for a chimpanzee os it would be for a 
mimari, would Burke agree with me that; other 
things being equal, there is just as much reason 
.to prevent a chimpanzee from suffering it as 
.jhere is to. prevent a human from suffering it? 
undoes he want to say that, since chimpanzees 
nave lower “moral standing'.’. It doesn't matter 
®jmuch If they suffer? If that is what he thinks, 
tofiQ the notion of “moral standing” strikes me 
Hnot merely unhelpful but positively sinister. 
F( ? _tech a notion of differential “moral 
landing” is, then a gift to all racists, sexists and 
the Uke; all fiiey have to do to justify respecting 
toe interests. of one group, while riding rough- 
. 0c | over the equal interests of another, is to 
^^■differential “moral standing” to the. 
; toured, and non-favoured groups. 

? 8 ? ifleideritally, no inconsistency in 
toy holding ;(a) that normal human beings and 
^^a|apfqthef species have art equal right not 
^■^pPriented , -whefe they have an equal 
2£2?Kl ? suffer, While holding (b) that 
•rjyal hitman beings have a stronger right not 
Jv? Wiled than do normal animals of other 
(Such rights are not absolute. In my 


view; and “stronger”, in this context, means 
“to be given higher priority in relation to 
opposing moral considerations".) Normal hu- 
man lives are more valuable than the lives of 
normal individuals of other species, not be- 
cause they are human but because they are 
richer, in ways that derive from capacities that 
normal human beings possess but other anim- 
als lack. To respond to James Hogg (Letters, 
June 28), I do not, it is true, believe that heroic 
efforts should be made to preserve the lives of 
beings that are biologically human but possess 
none of the capacities that mark us off, in 
morally relevant ways, from animals of other 
species. If this is “handicapism", then I plead 
guilty to it. (In these days of rapidly proliferat- 
ing “isms", who can 'scape whipping?) But 
giving something a pejorative label hardly 
suffices to make it morally wrong. 

MICHAEL LOCKWOOD. 

Oxford University Department for External Studies. 
Rewlcy House, 1 Wellington Square. Oxford. 

'Novel with Cocaine' 

Sir, - Readers of Frank Williams’s review in 
your issue of July 5 of the pseudonymous 
M. Ageyev’s Novel with Cocaine may be 
interested by the remarkable conclusions 
drawn in an article on the novel which has just 
appeared in Paris. Writing in issue 144 (1985) 
of the prestigious Russian dmigte journal 
Vestnik russkogo khristianskogo dvizheniya, 
the major 6migr£ literary scholar N. A. Struve 
briefly dismisses Lidia Chervinskaya’s sugges- 
tion that Ageyev was Mark Levi as “confused” 
and "unworthy of any trust”. He goes on to 
make the case in compelling detail that 
“Ageyev” was in fact Vladimir Nabokov. In 
brief his arguments are these: Vadim Maslen- 
nikov, the hero of Novel with Cocaine, is very 
similar to the heroes of Nabokov's 1930s novels 
The Defence, Glory, Despair and Invitation to 
a Beheading, in particular to Martin Edelweiss 
in Glory. The chronology of Vadim’s life also 
bears striking similarities to that of Nabokov 
himself. Most notably, both were bom in 1899; 
Vadim died in January 1919 and Nabokov left 
Russia for ever in March 1919. Nabokov's 
interest in literary hoaxes is well known. The 
names of several of the characters in Novel with 
Cocaine are ones favoured by Nabokov in his 
novels. There follows a detailed analysis of the 
secondary themes, structural devices, semantic 
fields and metaphors of Novel with Cocaine , all 
of which arc found, on the basis of repeated 
quotation and comparison with several Nabo- 
kov novels and the memoir. Other Shores, to 
be quintessential^ Nabokovian. Struve con- 
cludes: “Enough has been said to consider 
Nabokov's authorship to be established if not 
definitively, then with a measure of probability 
that leaves little room for objection.” 

But Struve has one further argument. He 
turns to “Ageyev’”s only other known work, 
the story “A Rotten People" (Parshivyl 
narod), which appeared in 1934 In the journal 
Vs t rechi, to which Nabokov had promised 
material. He finds that It, too, is full of 
Nabokovian themes and devices, and calls it 
“either the beginning or the embryo of Nabo- 
kov’s later novel, Invitation to a Beheading, its 
first, discarded pages, as it were”. 

Can the mystery of the authorship of A^o vel 
with Cocaine have b'pen solved?- • 

JULIAN ofeAFFY. ] ‘ . T 

School of Slavonic and. Bast European Studies,. 
University 6f London, Senate House, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

Illustrating Dante 

Sir, - Cedl Grayson (July 26) is Of couite at lib- 
erty to deny tire illustrations with which I aqpom- . 
pany my translation of Dante’s Inferno any 
“artistic value", but not, I think, so serioiibiy to 
misrepresent them as to give the impression that •, 
they are a flippant farrago of “pop*’ linages 
making up a rebus-game of hunt-the'-symbol. 
His own acquaintance with, and taste in, Dante ' 
illustration seems to end (as if with a sigh of re- 
lief) at Dord’s sentimentally heroic visions; Far 
from trying to “update" Dante I attempted in ■ 
my own pictures to head back : towards the 
poet’s own four-tiered system of representation 
(as outlined by him in the famous Letterio Can 
Grande) in order tp illuminate , sonte pt the 
literal, allegorical, . moral and, anagoglcaJ 
layers that Dante’s pplysemous text contains. 


Virtually the sole use (in 138 plates) of mod- 
em characters is the one Professor Grayson 
mentions as if typical, ie, the sudden appear- 
ance of Laurel and Hardy in Canto XXI, who, 
by sudden change of mood, serve to introduce 
the buffo section in which the carnival devifs 
demonstrate their knockabout incompetence. 
Furthermore l deliberately avoided reference 
to Scargills and Nixons and Bob Geldof, and 
even Geoffrey Boycott, since these would have 
necessitated footnotes in time to come. 

Your reviewer chooses to list my source- 
material as if it determined the quality of the 
final product. Art does not work like that: the 
best female nudes would otherwise be those 
that came from the highest social class. In cit- 
ing, for example. The Boy’s Own Magazine 
(sic) he omits to mention that I merely use 
nineteenth-century copies of the BOP to pro- 
vide fragments of pure engraving technique in 
ready-made form. Whereas many of my 
sources are base, some are elevated: suffice it 
to say that there are two direct quotations from 
the TLS. Collage is in any case only one of the 
many techniques used in the images. 

Yet it is Grayson’s primly disturbed reaction 
to the small amount of erotic material that 
baffles me the most. To omit any mention of 
sexual activity in Canto V (which after all deals 
with the lustful) would be to credit Dante with 
the strange concept of Immaculate Adultery. 
By present-day standards the coital references 
in my illustrations are muted, and meant to 
point the reader from this (surely undisputed) 
literal level to the anagogical correlative in- 
herent in the story of Adam and Eve. 

I am flattered, of course, that such a disting- 
uished scholar of Italian literature as Oxford’s 
Serena Professor finds so little fault with my 
translation, and I accept with respect his criti- 
cisms of my text : it seems a pity, however, that, 
while acknowledging ray fidelity to the letter of 
Dante he should see me as a kind of Jekyll and 
Hyde who would wish to betray, in the corres- 
ponding illustrations, his spirit. 

TOM PHILLIPS. 

57 Talfourd Road, London SE15. 

G. K. Chesterton 

Sir, - Why, I wonder, is Roy Hattertley’s 
review (July 12) of the Bodley Head Chester- 
ton illustrated by a sketch of President Assad 
of Syria? At least, I think that’s who it is. It 
certainly can’t be Chesterton, who, as every- 
one knows, was immensely fat. 

P. O’R. SMILEY. 

The Masters' Common Room, Ampleforth College, 
York. 


'Now to My Mother' 

Sir, - Please forgive me for asking for space 
again in your correspondence columns con- 
cerning what some newspapers seem to think is 
a petty squabble between half-sisters, Susan 
Chitty and myself. 

In fact it is a difference of opinion between 
two literary executrices about the way a 
deceased author’s words should be used. The 
fact that the author concerned happens to be 
our mother, Antonia White, surely does not 
give either of us some sort of filial dispensation 
to attribute phrases to her which she just did 
not write. 

To cut a sad story short, in Susan Chitty’s 
book Now to My Mother , of the many phrases 
ascribed to Antonia White within inverted 
commas about 90 per cent have been changed. 
This is always detrimental to the author’s 
meticulous style and often annihilates the 
nuances behind her words. Nearly all of these 
altered quotes come from unpublished ma- 
terial; but one is taken from a published short 
story. Anyone comparing the extract from 
“The Moment of Truth” on page 69 of Now to 
My Mother with the original story in a 
collection called Strangers (pp 42-3) will surely 
be struck by the difference. 

LYNDALL P. HOPK1NSON. 

II Palazzone, Cortona (Arezzo), Italy. 

Colonial Development 
Policy 

Sir, - Michael Crowder, while reviewing 
Stephen Constantine’s book on colonial de- 
velopment policy (June 12), wrote that in my 
book, Imperialism and the British Labour 
Movement, I described the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act (1940) as “perhaps the 
first unselfish act in British history". I actually 
wrote “perhaps the first unselfish Act in British 
imperial history (op clt, p 248, emphasis 
added). 

The omission of the word “imperial” makes 
a lot of difference and suggests that I am a 
Brifannophobe, which I most certainly am not. 
I have devoted a quarter of a century of an 
academic career In India to the dissemination 
of new developments in British history. I know 
how repeated acts of unselfishness on the part 
of groups or individuals have helped in the 
evolution of modem British society. 

It is good to note from the review that Dr 
Constantine gives the credit for the Act to 
Malcolm MacDonald and confirms my view. 

I'ARTHA SARATHI GUPTA. 

Department of History, Delhi University, Delhi. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS ~ ■ / 

Fleur Adcock’s The Virgin and the Nightingale, translations from medieval Latin poetry, was published in 
1983. 

Frank Barlow's most recent book is William Rufus , 1983. 

Alan Bell’s biography of Sydney Smith was published in 1980. 

Craig Brown's Marsh Marlowe Letters appeared last year. 

David Carlton is the author of Anthony Eden; A biography, 1981 

Jeremy Calto is the editor of The History of the University of Oxford, Volume /, 19B4. 

Keith Colquhoun's eighth novel, Foreign Wars . has just been published, 

Valentine Cunningham Is the editor of The Penguin Book of Spanish Civil War Verse, 1980. 
Alethea Hayter’s books include an edition of De Qulncey’6 Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
197L. • 'i • . • ■ ■ 

Adam Hodgkin is an editor with the Oxford University Press. 

Michael Hofmann's book of poems. Nights tn the Iron Hotel, was published last year. 

Christopher Hope's long poem, Englishmen, will be published next month. 

Michael Howard is Regius Professor of Modern History at the University of Oxford. 

Olwen Hufton is the author of 77je Poor of Eighteenth Century France, 1750-1789, 1975. 

James Kirkup teaches at Kyoto University of Foreign Studies. 

Gordon Leff is the author of Dissolution of the Medieval ■ Ontlpoki 1976. ' . 

Grevei Lindop is. Senior Lecturer In English Literature a| Manchester University. . 

; Janies F. McMillan’s Dreyfus to de Oaulid.; Politics and society in France 1898 to. 2969 was published 
Earlier this year. 

^ J.Miniils'a books include Medieval .Theory of Authorship, ^1984. 

Blake Morrtsoo’s collection qf p ms,^ Dark Glasses, was - published in 1984. • 

Edward Normpn’s Roman Catholicism in' England was published earlier this year. 

Roland Oliver .is Professor of the History, of Africa at the , University of London. 

David Parkin is the author of The Anthropology of Evil, which was published: earlier this year. . 

John Rae’s The Public School Revolution:. Britain’s independent schools /9d4-/979 was pubiished in 

S. Schoenbauoi's boob include William Shakespeare: Records and images,- 1$ 81.' 

Stuart Sutherland is Professbr of Experimental Psychology at the University of Sussex. 

Andrew TopsQeld’s most recent book is An lntfaductlon to Indian Court Painting, 1984. 

John Turner Is completing a -book on British politics in the First World War. ■ 
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Peter Kemp 

HAROLD PINTER 
The Dumb Waller 
One for the Road 
BBC 2 

BBCJ's presentation of The Dumb Waiter and 
One fur the Road in the same week offered a 
chance to inspect an early and a recent speci- 
men of those cell-like spaces humming with 
disquiet that Pinter's drama specializes in por- 
traying. Impeccably directed by Kenneth Ives, 
each play opens with prolonged silence during 
which a room impinges on the viewer’s con- 
sciousness. In The Dumb Waiter , one of 
Pinter’s First works, it is n basement - bare and 
bos-like - illuminated by an unshaded electric 
bulb that glares down on a surreal-seeming pair 
of beds. One for the Road , Pinter’s latest play, 
is set in a moie affluent ambience, whose mar- 
ble floor, ivory-tinted panelling and handsome 
mahogany doors vaguely suggest an embassy. 
Again, though, there are unexpected features: 
heavy bars line the finely-proportioned win- 
dows. Reinforcing these visually unsettling ele- 
ments in both plays are intimations of unnerv- 
ing goings-on in other parts of the building. 
The service-lift in The Dumb Waiter - used to 
marvellously jolting effect in this production - 
crashes down with alarming demands. Nicolas, 
the interrogator in One for the Road, keeps 
jabbing sharp reminders of the torture-cham- 
bers elsewhere on the premises into the agon- 
ized awareness of his victims. 

Within these disconcerting ddcors, Pinter 
observes the interaction between pairs of char- 
acters. In The Dumb Waiter, Ben and Gus, 
ham-brained professional assassins, while 
away the time with jumpy clownishness before 
going into action. Revelling in the opportun- 
ities for comedy offered by this homicidal 
Laurel and Hardy, Colin Blakely and Kenneth 
Cranham make the most of every farcical 
fracas. They also skilfully intensify the play's 
increasingly threatening atmosphere: as Ben’s 
Irish accent gets weighted with more and more 
menace, doomed Qus’s Cockney becomes 
reedier and frailer. Bnsuringthat no nuance of 
pace or timing is missed, this production re- 
minds you that Pinter’s play -? like Waiting for 
Godot, which it resembles in more than name - 
harks back to music-hall double acts. It Is like 
Beckett’s work, too, in that it disorientates by 



supplying at once too little and loo much in- 
formation. Who the men work for, or where 
they are, is left utterly unspecific— yet the play 
teems with details about such irrelevancies as 
the patterns on the crockery they are using. 

Disorientation of an uglier kind is on view in 
One for the Road, a play that structurally re- 
sembles The Dumb Waiter. Both make use of a 
savage concluding twist. Both have inuocumis- 
sceining titles that harbour a lurking shock: 
Gus. in the first play, turns out to have been 
dumbly awaiting his own coine-uppancc; One 
for the Road serves up not just whiskies but a 
vicious parting-shot. Where The Dumb Waiter 
is basically slapstick about hit-men, though. 
One for the Road offers n glimpse into the 
world of the political torturer. Darkening 
things further, while Ben and Gus are crimin- 
als, outside the law, Nicolas - endorsed in his 
atrocities by the state - operates as the law. 

Not that any of this makes One for the Road 
a superior because more sobering piece of 
work . Pushing some of Pinter’s preoccupations 
to an extreme - non-communication, for in- 
stance, is here brought about by terror and a 
damaged mouth - it simultaneously shows the 
limits of his talent. Adept at stagecraft, master- 
ly in his spatial placing of characters or his use 
of pause to maximize comic or sinister effect, 
he excels in techniques that seem most suited 
to works of baleful hilarity or polished exer- 
cises in sexual and social irony. One for the 
Road - whose extremely raw material makes 
Pinter’s craftsmanship look incongruously 
showy -emerges as too slick and contrived, too 
spick and span for its lacerated and Incerating 
subject. The play has characteristic shrewd- 
nesses - such as its alertness to the way Nicolas 
uses standing or sitting as an instrument of 
intimidation. The acting in the television ver- 
sion is outstandingly good. Alan Bates, as 
Nicolas, gives a performance that is as impec- 
cable as the well-cut tailoring the suave thug 
affects. There are harrowing, near-mute 
renderings of his contused, confused victims by 
Roger Lloyd Pack and Rosie Kerslake. But, 
despite this, things keep degenerating into 
mere staginess: contrived frisson, cunning 
showmanship, Gothic outbursts such as Nico- 
las’s purring aria, “I love death ... the death 
of others”. As a result One for the Road 
doesn’t so much disturb you by authentic in- 
sights into the world of a torturer as leave you 
slightly uneasy at having watched a piece of 
elegant juggling with vileness. 
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Michael Hofmann 

Rotterdam’s Poetry International (the six- . 
teenth annual festival was held in the last week, 
of June) takes place in a modem arts-complex* 
called de Doelen. Not everyone comes for thd 
poetry. A few come to dance, BUt on the whole , 
the audiences are Informed, eager and patient. 
One hears the rustle, of many pages being 
turned at once (all the.- poems read in an even- 
ing are printed in pamphlets, in the original- 
and with a Dutch t ra n s| atlpn) ; , The approacH- . 
roads to Rotterdam are qignpristeKi ,;aqdj sever- !'■ 
al hundred people come and listen, every, even-, 
ing for a week.-The seating is)ln a T-ihape, with' 7 
the stage gt the juriotioh of the T: one, is free to 
come and. go as ond pleases. Nothing could be; 
further from the churchy atmospherd of the 
poetry reading depicted in tfre 'film, The 
Ploughman’s Lunch,. • . / ■ -' i 

Money and experience are both crucial to 
: the success of Poetry International: thd orga- 
nization, the location, the choice of poets from 
ali over' the world; the sound-system, arid the. 
recording's made of the. readings; ’jtlje-. poem- 
sheets with origjrialsandtransla.tipns;thei^d| 
ing of the lat ter, clehrly ands?lf-effadogly .by 
A Dutch actress; the prize awarded to a poet in 
political difficulties that has often been ink 
stromfcptal in securing. hi? or her release frpm 
^capUvity. Martfo Mooij. who^ with one or two 
‘ fill hti pie helpers, has beeh running the festival! 

ificpptiqhf .is responsible for the lively 
aiqd friendly international atmosphere. There 
fa alsO q large istaff .of annual volunteers (their 
napies%Jfe reaid: out iq hjs best 1 ratva-tat-tat 


Keith Colqiihoun 

EDWARD BOND 
The War Plays 
The Pit, Barbican 

Two of the War Plays were first produced Iasi 
year. Edward Bond has now written a third, 
and the trilogy is offered as a single production. 
You enter the Pit at the Barbican in mid -after- 
noon and emerge nearly eight horns and a few 
intervals later. During this time most of the 
characters who have not been killed have gone 
mad, although some of them were mud at the 
start, and you feel none too composed your- 
self. 

To be against war is hardly a new theme in 
drama. What is special about Bond's treatment 
of this theme is his concentrated rage. He is a 
secular ayatollah preaching fundamentalism. 
You are not in his little hermitage to be enter- 
tained, but to be scourged and reminded that if 
you do not mend your ways the whip will bite a 
lot deeper. The war he writes about is in the 
future. After the bombs have fallen the present 
world will die and go to hell. There could be 
redemption, but don’t count on it. 

The strength of Bond’s message is its simple 
conviction. In the past decade or so the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war on a world-wide scale has 
lessened. Although the superpowers continue 
to abuse each other in public they seem to have 
decided that they don't want to die, and have 
come to the conclusion that they have to make 
the best of the world as it is. But this is the sort 
of revisionism that all fundamentalists have 
had to counter, and it is hardly likely to deter 
Bond from his mission. What other playwright 
would have given Shakespeare a dressing 
down, as he did in Bingo, for not being more 
concerned about human rights in Elizabethan 
England, or would have rewritten King Lear 
because he considered the orginnl Lear a bit 
of a compromiser? 

There is no compromising in the Pit. The 
first play, Red, Black and Ignorant, opens with 
a monologue by a middle-aged man culled 
Monster who, we learn, is the ghost of a baby 
that died in the womb when the bombs fell. We 
see scenes of the life he did not live. In the final 
scene Monster, now a father, is killed by his 
soldier son. In the second play, The Tin Can 
People , a stranger arrives in a post-bomb com- 
munity. A number of people die of n disease 


manner by the French poet Henri Deluy In a 
Daiiksagung at the end) and Dutch and Flem- - 
■ ish poets who read, translate, compare or 
simply attend. Needless to say, almost all the 
international exchanges, in fact the; whole 
thing (except, frustratingly, the poems them- 
selves arid the translations), are in English. 

■ Yet it. is bard to imagine such a thing suc- 
ceeding, or even happening, in Britain, An 
evening with six of seven readings, only one or 
two in the native language of the place7 A 
, range frprii tlje fractured words of Deluy (since 
he’s been mentioned already) to the vehement . 
pathos Of Carolyn ForoW to the rapid dead- 
•j '■ pan of the very good young Chinese poet Bei 
; Dao (his first time out of China), And beyond; ; 

| the Guinean Ze Mariel singing (id Portuguese 
Creole) to hisiown guitar accompaniment; or 
the IndoneslanfemW Ainpn Nadjib perform- 
ing an improvised poem on a glass, thatculmin- ■ 
ated, ; alarmingly , vrtthjhis devouring it, Not to 
, mention, ithe quieter, ;more. regular, ; well-; 
v. ..crafted , modestly syntactical offerings from; 
■/Britain Only v the . British representatives' "■ 

• , “introduced" \ ■ thqir. ..paraphrased ,V; 

: demystified; belittled, apologized for iheinl ; 

- An- international,, fonun like' Rotterdam iar 
; ;perhaps thq bestXif nbt the.only) opportunity 
: toohstrye tidwBiitish {welryjiaSgrov^hapart,; 

L dnd; no t only jin the way itpresentsirie.lfpn.a^ 
stage deferentially. irorilQrilJy, : witlv painhJ - : 
uttderstatement; ...Ttiip totematipntjiism ■to'iit 
spawned (of per lj jrjis waa spawn^b^ the Pen< ; 
guipModem^urope^ ihaye ; 

, disappeared; tvFeq; eve^jhe[;pqedy : ^f thPsi V. 


what chance is there of English poetry absorb- 
ing, receiving, even taking note of poetry in 
other languages? 

Towards the end of "Remembering Lunch”, 
a classic expression of the insular and cen- 
tripetal condition of the British poet, Douglas 
Dunn writes: 

Perhaps, after all, this npt altogether satisfactory. 
Independence of mind and Identity before larger 

notions 

Is a better mess to be in, with a pocketful of bread 

and cheese, 

My hip0a8k and the PoMe of Philippe Jacqllet. 

Dunn Kas fled the centre, is by the seashore, 
and with a foreign piet, but it looks a strange 
proppsitipn: the fairy- tale appurtenances, the 
double pegatlves and Hob$on*s choices, a vi- 
sion through a telescope rather than anything 
more solid. Wbat kind of cheese, one feels Uke 
asking? Compared to Frank O’Hara’s “A Step 
Away From ' Them”, . Dunn seems over- 
strenUQus: andunpprsuaded: ;..;i ■ 

,,'jA glass of papaya mice;,-.* )' '•■/'. ;. 

vtad back'tp work.; My heart Is in my-^ .. 

^ pocket, lit l|t ^o?ms lw perio Royerdy.. . : 

• : !pr Day Udy Died”: -J ... . • j 

. : ; :i .'i.' V.'- • • •. : 

‘ J walk up UjC inugfey : street beginning tq sun ; . 

. and have a hhijibW-ger andLrf milted und buy ' 

,, ttn ugly NE^ tq see Whit the 

’ jo ',Qhantj are idojhg tbesc ?■. : i... ; •*. ' ' ; ■ ■ ■ 

Hi is wronkfa 

'metaphor jtsejf likely to induce passivity and 


^.qW?Vds poetry ^^latiqj* ;of- their' cotmtrri 

’i J '** y. • >| " • * r. ' ■** . - V- ’■ : hi ’’ ' , . i • 

,.| j,* - *.. t r ". ■> • l.. r • 


that the stranger is blamed for, and heiskillrf 
with a spear that has been re-invented forth 
purpose, lire third play. Great Peace, 
newest and longest, is about the mostly brad 
adventures of a woman and the bundle of nn 
that she insists is her baby. 6 

Most plots seem arid when they are laidooi 
bone by bone but the three that Bond has 
ile vised are particularly unremitting in tone. 
Long passages of blank verse befuddle the 
most tolerant listener. “How can you talk ab- 
out (lie desti ne! ion of the world and be noi 
inal?”, asks one eharacter, presumably 
echoing Bonds desperation. Bond’s faithful 
congregation will recognize, perhnps with pleas- 
ure. some of his obsessions (not, one feels a 
pejorative word when applied to his work). 
Tlie baby remains the symbol of persecuted 
innocence that is was in Saved, the play that 
made him famous. Bond is alsuconcemedwiib 
the mind, or, as lie sees it, the mindlessness of 
the soldier. Whatever the army did to him in 
his national service in the 1950s, he has amply 
repaid it since in anti-public relations. 

Despite Bond’s intention to harass the audi- 
ence, the Royal Shakespeare Company does 
its best to make it comfortable. Ian McUiar- 
mid, who wanders through the three plays. fust 
as Monster and later in almost human forms, ii 
a pleasure to watch. Maggie Steed, thewomn 
in Great Peace, carries through a maralhoi 
part with persistence nnd dignity. Josette 
Simon is convincing as the nuclear-wise young 
person who could muke life even more tire- 
some in n past bomb world. The direction, by 
Nick Hnrnm, is as coherent as the text allom. 

The text of the War Plays trilogy is published 
by Methuen in their Theatrcscript series. Part 
One and Two, Red, Black and Ignorant uvl 
The Tin Can People (£2.25. 0413 572404)« 
already available. Part Three, Great Ptact 
(£2.25. 0 413 59790 3) will be published 
September. Other pluys by Edward Bcadur 
Methuen’s Modem Plnys or Thealrcwipt 
series include The Bundle, 1978 (£3.5.041) 
39360 7), Bingo, 1973 (£3.50. 0 413 318508) 
und Derek, 1982 (£2.25. 0 413 54700 0). Tw 
volumes of collected plnys: Plays 1 
Early Morning mid The Pope’s Wedding) a» 
Pluys 2 {Lear, The Sea, Narrow Road » 
Deep North , Passion) have already bcenpifr 
lished. A third volume, which will conlm 
Bingo, The Fool and The Woman, Is in prtpt- 
ation. 


purls abroad, the whole cast of mind 
it sometimes uppenrs us though the 
nnd expectations und difficulties of “ ® * 
poet were strictly co-terniinous with DW"" 
shores (fur more so thnn wou Id be the cw 
other countries, anyway). : - * 

There Is nn Irony in the fuel that tw WT 
language - the language of Rotterdam ? 
nnd nwny the biggest prize for P° cl [ , |fany 
nationalities, ana yet over here so litl»“ ^ 
lated into it, and what there is has .• 
standing. A troubled meeting of the Sew* 
Tieck Prize committee lost year was i coj, - 
to put the prize on the map; much ; ■ 
spent on discussing a possible 
name of the prize, to something 0 
moment (and preferably going to a W ■ 
from rather than into German) thadP*.^ 
man translators of Shakespeare., It se 
pie translate from English, but ,eS * /M, 
into English. I retarded from Rottero^^ 
as never before, and gloomy at the 
ity of reading my friqnds as they coU “ rt ^ v 
at the unlikelihood of being hble . to 
. Dutch hosts for their kindness 
In the end, of course, the poet M 
his or her language. On the radio the , ^ 

, Joseph Brodsky said the poet is ihe uu'^is 
language the father. But then ~ an f 
example is a supreme case in P° 
not bo better to have niure than one i 
tiqri is aii imporfect evpiia dispintjog iP - ^ 
•.but individually it may help to T.j.jtcia 
- poet’s loneliness, and on a larger 
conect & rhther gland and careless , . ^ 

• . in English literary life and lett ? rt ■ 

; otherwise come home, to roost. 
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The spread of devotion 


OMMENTARY 


An drew Topsfield 

Buddhism: Art and Faith 
BritishMuseum, until January 5, 1986 

The riches of the combined collections of the 
British Museum nnd British Library have en- 
abled them in recent years to mount several 
exhibitions of the first rank with little or no 
need to borrow objects from other institutions. 
Buddhism: Art and Faith, organized by the 
Departments of Oriental Antiquities and 
Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, is 
perhaps the most impressive product of this 
collaboration so far. Comprising more than 
four hundred items and filling both the Prints 
and Drawings and Oriental exhibition galler- 
ies, it is a wide-ranging survey of the sculptural, 
pictorial and manuscript traditions of Buddh- 
ism, as interpreted by the various Asian 
cultures which it has fundamentally influenced 
over a period of two-and-a-half millennia. 

The exhibition sensibly deals with this di- 
versity of cultures in mainly regional groups. It 
begins with early remains from stupa (sacred 
relic mound) sites in India and with a review of 
the major legendary events in the life of the 
Buddha as depicted in the Hellenistic relief 
sculptures of the Gandhara region. The largest 
single part of the exhibition shows the trans- 
mission of the scriptures, from the earliest sur- 
viving manuscripts to modem times, and 
another section Illustrates the early develop- 
ment of the Buddha image in Indian sculpture. 
The remaining twelve sections are devoted to 
Buddhist art in the different regions of India, in 
Nepal, Tibet, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia 
and Indonesia, and in Central Asia, China, 
Korea and Japan. The effect is overwhelming 
in its richness and variety, as one passes from 
sculptures of monumental size to small, refined 
bronze and ivory figures, from Tang paintings 
on silk to splendidly gaudy late Burmese book 
llluslratioris. It is illuminating to see familiar 
pieces from the Museum’s collection, such as 


the majestic gilt bronze Tara from Sri Lanka, 
given their proper prominence in this context, 
and to see a number of well-chosen loans from 
other British institutions, such as the impress- 
ive bronze Buddha, also from Sri Lanka, lent 
by the Royal Scottish Museum. 


depicts a stupa mound with its original railings, 
superstructure and detailed carvings under a 
sky thronged with heavenly beings. Hie 
Museum's Amaravati collection, which 
reached this country in 1860 and is of compara- 
ble importance to the Elgin marbles, is now 




A bronze Buddha (left), seventh to eight century ad, from the Deccan: and a thirleenth-cen tury lacquered wood 
A mltdbha from Japan, From the exhibition reviewed here. 


The images were made for devotees. The 
formal beauty of the Buddha figures is insepar- 
able from their palpable evocation of serenity, 
omniscience and compassion, the attributes of 
a perfected being: “As the great ocean has but 
one taste, the taste of salt, so does this Dham- 
ma and Discipline have but one taste , the taste 
of freedom.” It is a pity that the famous, large- 
scale, bronze Sultanganj Buddha at Birming- 
ham was not available for loan, and that it was 
not possible to show more than one of the relief 
sculptures from Amaravati In the eastern De- 
ccan. This large slab from the stupa drum itself 


Controlling the paint 


Lucy Ellmann sha^r 

‘ spontnner 

thcappllc 

Barbican Gallery , until September 1 hard wor! 

with Ceru 

' ■ nine hour 

, Frora Patrick Heron’s early landscapes and in- avoid any 

kriora, through the blinding abstract paintings trolled wc 

ot the 1960s.und 1970s, to his most recent gar- constant!) 
den paintings, this retrospective tells an in- solid and) 

; ! pasting story of loyalty divided amicably in likely to 
the end between nbstract and figurative art. somewhei 

famous for arguing In. the 1950s that abslrac- Heron’s 
was the only direction worth pursuing in throughoi 
painting, Heron has reclaimed In the decora- subtly d iff 
ove paintings of the last few years some of his shapes thi 
Jailer representational resources. A sugges- recent wh 
of visual reality and a great variety of vas itself, 
wash strokes, both reminiscent of his earliest colours, d 
P^tings, now join the pure play of form and' iine-drawi 

..thepaintc 

Before 1955, Heron Was in fact, doubtful ab-. constraint 
abandoning a representational basis for the 1960s 
and in his early domestic scenes he The “w 
PPears to seek out abstract qualities and to scribes thi 
R * B5 -Od the flatness pf the picture surface with had to eni 
^tory acknowledgements of depth. In these views of tl 
raqiie-lofluenced paintings, the colours of the 1980s I 
Jecfe are kept pnidishly separate by the in- scape - f 
. Trance of transparent pockets of air which boulder oi 
2*9 thin outlines. But iri more lively . angles imf 
MP of horizontal stripes; done sion 6f pit 

1950s, colours touch qr merge along Frank Stel 

;■ 7?- hou^aries; Liquid paint is allowed to than to H 

r . Pdown over' them at times (ike a veil. In years. The 

; ^iuminous liaisons, of colour, the artist in and Heroi 

' ^ as educed his means to basics. paint (“pi 

' V-j control over paint follows; de- brush is j 

' j^^; r ? n (he. consistency of the paint, know”, he 

i bjobs. f|6a[t above or below the into aume 

1 Herod's work takes on yet caged and 

s St' W u ! n ! BIS Within the next few years in to. ooze ai 
tings which hold to a predeter- Merely be 
i conveying shape and colour colour cat 

E KfV^^ painted expanses of canvas, creasipgly 


Colours press tensely against each other along 
sharp borders in which vestiges of the painter’s 
spontaneous, jerky line-drawing remain, but 
the application of paint is a smooth process of 
hard work: the red area in “Long Cadmium 
with Ceruleura in Violet (Boycott) . . took 
nine hours to paint without a break, in order to 
avoid any sign of a join. In these tightly con- 
trolled works background and foreground are 
constantly reassessed. A shape that seemed 
solid and prominent in one part of the picture is 
likely to be overthrown by another shape 
somewhere else. 

Heron’s use of small Chinese brushes 
throughout the mammoth abstracts helps to 
subtly differentiate between the weightiness of 
shapes through the textures of the paint. His 
recent whitish pictures show a love of the can- 
vas itself, as well as a new taste for mottled 
colours, decorative stippling, and a renewal of 
iine-drawing - all more Intimate reminders of 
the pauiter’s exerdopis than one' finds in the 
constraints Heron imposed 'on his paintings in 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

The “wobbly hard edges”, as Heron de- 
scribes them, of his most abstract work have 
had to endure frequent comparisons to aerial 
views of the Cornish coastline. His pictures of 
the 1980s betray a less remote feelfeg for land- 
scape - flowers and the occasional granite 
boulder or. patio chair crop up. But the jagged 
angles impose spatial ambiguities and a 'confu- 
sion Of planes that are in some, ways closer to 
Frank Stella’s recent abstract relief. sculptures 
than to Heron’s work of the previous thirty 
years. The new relaxation of painterly control , , 
and Heron’s general pleasure in dealing with 
paint (“putting paint on a flat surface with a 
brash is just about the greatest pleasure I 
know”, he wrote in 1970), overflow meanwhile 
into numerous gouaches. Colour here is pot 
caged and’ restricted to fiat planes but allowed 
to ooze and form illusions of deep recess^. 
Merely because of its position In the picture, a 
colour can outshine the rest. The means in- 


kept in store and seen only by specialists. 

The comprehensive display of manuscripts 
and (mainly Far-Eastern) printed works is 
especially valuable, as few of these are normal- 
ly on view. The materials used for manuscripts 
include wood, birch bark, palm leaf, paper, 
silk, terracotta and gold. The languages repre- 
sented are Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali. Sinhalese, 
Burmese, Chinese, Japanese, Tibetan, 
Mongolian, Khotanese, Tocharian, Uygliur 
and Soghdian. Some of the oldest manuscripts 
of their types are shown, as well as some of the 
most beautiful. Among the most ancient are 
the earliest surviving Indian paper manuscript, 
a Lotus Sutra from Gilgit (sixth to seventh ' 
century), the ! earliest Tibetan manuscript 
(eighth century), the oldest Japanese printed 
documents (764-70) and the eighth-century 
Indian manuscript of 77ie Perfection of WiS‘ 
dom in 100,000 Sections found at Dunhuang. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR - . 

Competition No 238 

Readers are Invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office no litter than 
August 30. A prize of £20 Is offered for the Grst 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - In which case Inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 238” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution nnd results 
will appear on September 6. 

1 “Ugh - " said Helen, shuddering from complex 

causes. . . • - 

“I beg your pardon?" . . ■ • 

• "Isn’t me climaie of Nigeria too horrible?" 

■ “Someone's got to go," he, said simply. “England 
: will never keep her trade overseas unless she is 
perpared to make sacrifices.” 

2 {( was, doubtless, right and reasonable that he 

should have gone out there, as hundreds of other 
men went out, in pursuit of careers; the terrible thing . 
was that he woujd never come back: The old cruel 
hopelessness that had always chequered her pride 
and pleasure In his good looks and high spirits and ; 
fitfully charming ways had dealt her q last crushing , 
blow; he was dying thousands of miles away urit bout 
hope of recovery, without a Word bf love to' comfort . 
him, and without hope Or shred of consolation $he ; 
was waiting to hear of the end. ■ 

3 “Where do you plan to go from here?' 1 Arthur wfts 
understood to say that he hadn't thought about it. 

"I think you should "said Malcolm “Why don’t you 
go abroad?" v- 

“The colonies?" questioned Arthur -with a little 
laugh. • .'. 

“I know it’s conventional, but why not? You can .. 
always count otl me. If you need any, monCy." : 
'Competition No 234 . 

Winner: Christopher Thompson I 

Answers: • 


insist on being Heron’s message. • . j “U was hot there tog; big files buzzed fiendishly, 


For many of these rare treasures the Museum 
and Library are indebted to the Central Asian 
scholar-explorer Sir Aurel Stein, who in 1907 
was the first to realize the importance of the 
huge cache of paintings and manuscripts in a 
sealed cave at Dunhuang and who took away 
large numbers of them. 

Among the most beautiful objects shown are 
the eleventh and twelfth-century Pala and 
Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts and their 
wooden covers, with graceful depictions of 
scenes from the Buddha's life and auspicious 
figures of Bodhisattvas and protective deities. 
Even the later examples, though less fine, are 
attractively painted in glowing colours. There 
is a charming portrait of Captain Knox, in East 
India Company uniform and seated on a Euro- 
pean chair, on the cover of Ihe Lalitavistara 
manuscript which he commissioned at Pa tan in 
Nepal in 1803. Another interesting document 
is a wooden tablet written in Prakrit in the 
second or third century ad containing a letter 
from two Buddhist monks. They write that 
they have heard with sorrow of the death of a 
certain Anasena but “that is something beyond 
even the powers of a Buddha, ot a Pratyeka- 
buddha, or an Arhant or a Universal Monarch. 
All come to the same end. Care must be exer- 
cised how we go, virtuous acts performed and 
purity maintained.” 

These very various exhibits have been skil- 
fully arranged within the existing case lay-out 
of the two galleries, without overcrowding and 
with an effective use of large colour photo- 
graphs of monks and monuments to suggest (he 
living context of Buddhist practice, ft is likely 
that many will find the entire display too much 
to absorb at one visit; the necessarily lengthy 
explanatory labels alone take time to read. 
There is an excellent catalogue, with many 
colour illustrations ( Buddhism ; Art and Faith , 
edited by W. Zwalf. 300pp. British Museum 
Publications. £8.95 from the Museum during 
the exhibition, £12.50 elsewhere. 0 7141 1432 
4). Its several authors write lucidly, informa- 
tively and with scrupulous scholarship about 
their demanding and sometimes abstruse sub- 
ject matter. Buddhist works of art were often 
commissioned by their patrons or donors in 
order to gain spiritual merit for themselves, 
iheir families and all beings; in this way the 
organizers, of this splendid exhibition must 
themselves have acquired considerable merit. 


and did not sting, but stabbed. I sat generally on the 
floor,- while, of faultless appearance (and even 
slightly scented), perching on a high stool, he wrote. 
Sometimes be stood up for exercise.” 

Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness. 

2 I stood up and peeled off my coal and got a 
handkerchief out and mopped my face and neck and 
the backs of my wrists. St Louis in August had 
nothing on that place. I sat down again and felt 
automatically for a cigarette and then stopped. 

Raymond Chandler, The B(g Sleep, chapter 1. 

3 “And is it very hoi in the summer?" said Harriet. 
"I suppose It is." 

“Yes”, ho said, “it's very hot. I’ve known the days 
when I've had to lie down at two o' clock in the 
afternoon, and not been able to move. Over- 
powered, that's what it Is, overpowered." 

D.H. Lawrence, Kangaroo, chapter 7. 

Scottish^ r^sCour^ 

The Literature Committee 
will consider applications for 

Travel& 
Research Grants 

In September 1965 f rom professional writ- 
ers of fiction, verse, and literary nori-fictlon, 1 
; ,yrho are resident In Scotland. ' - 

Closing date for applications: 

8 September 1986. 

Further Information arid application 
' forma are available from the Literature 
Director,' Scottish Arts Council, 19 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh EH2 4DF. 
Tel: 031 228 6051, 
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Wild West with chips 


Adam Hodgkin 


EVERETT M. ROGERS and JUDITH K. LARSEN 
Silicon Valley Fever: Growth of high- 
technology culture. 

302pp. Allen and Unwin. £12.95. 

0040010082 

In spite of the solid alliteration, “Vacuum 
Valve Valley” was never likely to quicken the 
pulse of the 1940s venture capitalist. Although 
it seems that the microelectronics of the 1990s 
will be based on gallium arsenide chips, a 
Gallium Arsenide Grid - or Gulch - sounds 
unhealthy. It would not attract entrepreneurs 
from the smokestacks of the North and East. It 
might at best be a feature to be driven through 
very swiftly in a Porsche, or a doubtful scenario 
in a game of Dungeons and Dragons. Mean- 
while we are left with the Silicon Valley phe- 
nomenon, several hundred square miles of 
northern California, and a spate of books ab- 
out it. 

Judith K. Larsen and Everett M. Rogers’s 
book is not the worst on the subject, but it is a 
long way short of the best (such as Tracy 
Kidder's The Soul of a New Machine or Stan 
Augaiten's Bit by Bit). Larsen is Senior 
Research Scientist at Cognos Associates and 
Rogers is Professor of International Com- 
munications at Stanford University - the 
source from which the waters of the Valley 
rise. They cover the geography of the Valley, 


its short history, the key businesses, the 
competitors who have sought to emulate its 
success, and the clouds which have begun to 
trouble its future. The book’s strongest points 
are a good collection of “newsy" facts and a 
solid background of interviews with some of 
the leading characters of the Valley myth. Its 
weak points are n lack of serious analysis, a 
high clichtf count, and a myopic failure to 
distinguish the normal from the unusual. In the 
chapter on “Lifestyles" we are solemnly in- 
formed, after a brief discussion of the rela- 
tionship of “living together”: 

Another common living arrangement is two or more 
unmnrried people, men and women, sharing a house 
or apartment. House-sharing is usually a convenient 
response to the housing crunch and often those shar- 
ing the bouse have limited personal contact and no 
sexual intimacy. 

Three paragraphs further on we are reminded 
that “Silicon Valley is full of young people, 
many unmarried”. All in all the social analysis 
and anecdote in this book is surprisingly unsur- 
prising. The success of the Valley is measured 
in dollars, Porsches and share options. It is 
based on entrepreneurial drive and exploita- 
tion and it is leading to pollution and conges- 
tion - problems which tend to threaten an in- 
dustry which demands clean air and thrives in 
an absence of planning control. As reportage, 
Silicon Valley Fever is faithful to the condition 
it diagnoses. 

But Larsen and Rogers think that the fever is 
infectious and offer a prognosis: Silicon Valley 


Power-grabbing 




41 
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Nicholas Rescher 

RICHARD WHITLEY 

The Intellectual and Social Organization of the 
Sciences 

319pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 

0 19 827248 0 


It is always dismaying when the wicked prosper 
at the expense of the just, and the prospect of a 
sanctuary secure against this unhappy condi- 
tion is congenial. Science seems to afford such 
a prospect: surely in the realm of science, if 
‘ anywhere, desert has its just rewards. But 
lately sociologists of science have begun to 
raise intriguing doubts. 

How are authority and its concomitants - 
prestige. ihfluence, and power - acquired and 
consolidated in science? Two rival theories 
nowadays, contest the field: meritocracy and 
gamesmanship ■ The : merit theory sees scien- : 
tlfic competence and achievement as crucial, 
taking the line that pr edominantly it is superior 
scientific \vork that leads to authority in sci - 
ence. The gamesmanship approach inclines tp. 
a sort: of conspiracy theory, according to wiiich - 
accession to authority 1 generally proceeds by 
; way of political machinations to- capture the. 
power-centres: journals with their control over ■. 
publication, graduate departments with their \ 
control over training, institutes with their con- 
trol over jobs, etc. .Authority, on sucha view, is 
more a matter of whom you know than of what ; 
, you know. .V 

It would' be interesting and Instructive ;to . 
discover which of these theories cqmes closet: 
to the truth. The present book is not,: however 
the place to look for illuminatibri^ It simply \ 
assumes rather than substantiates the games- • 
manship doctrine, dismissing its- meritocratic : 
rival as naive: "In the past decade and a half dr 
sd,tbe more celebratory and. inteUectualist 
approaches td the study of knowledge produc- • 

. lion and change in modem science have: be* y 
come less dominant." (One might have hoped 
that' an approach which dissociates tfonunancq 
; 'front quality in. other domains would be self- : 
critical enough to sqe die pitfall here:) ' 

: The book has seven chapters. The first char- 

acterizes science as ;a set of “reputatioqalsyfc- 
terns of work organizations, and control’’;'' The 
second portrays the. growth of the sciences In ; 
' vthe Wake of Increased professional! zatioh arid 
'dominance by- academics. The thlrd considefs 
< Jhe^ociaJ control aspects of skill standardiza- 
■tibh'pbd mutual interdependence between re- 
s^rcbei^in different fields. The fourth discus- 
c-qes thjjj; (Triplications 1 of "ttek uncertainty”' or . 

' non-standardization 'as reflected in the: extent 


to which a field is ambiguous in its objectives 
and admits of different standards (“para- 
digms”) of workmanship. Chapter Five pre- 
sents a seven-point classification of scientific 
fields, differentiated by such considerations as 
“degree of segmentation" or “degree of 
theoretical co-ordination”. (How such para- 
meters are to be defined and assessed is not 
considered - their exposition remains at the 
anecdotal level.) Chapter Six considers various 
ways in which scientific Hites can consolidate 
their domination over fields through control 
over journals, jobs, resources and prestige. 
And the concluding chapter considers the in- 
tegration of scientific subdisciplines into “a dis- 
tinct level of organization, that of science in 
general, as a particular system of generating 
and co-ordinating intellectual innovations 
about a wide range of topics”, and considers 
the implications for science of policies regard- 
ing the support and funding of research. 

The book is informative in various ways. It 
provides a wide-ranging overview of the sociol- 
ogy-of-knowledge approach to the sciences, 
and presents a generalized picture of the scien- 
ces in a sociological perspective. It manages to 
integrate a great deal of material. (The biblio- 
graphic references are extensive and compre- 
hensive.) Still, what makes a book of this na- 
ture unsatisfactory is the level of generality at 
which it proceeds - and must proceed If it is to 
be-true to its basic line. To approach science as 
an exercise in power-grabbing by intellectual 
Hites based largely in academe is not really to 
differentiate it frpm many other enterprises - 
■ history, for example, or: the humanities, or 


is a prototype of the information economy of 
the future and it gives us a glimpse of the new 
“high-technology" culture. One of the diflicul- 
ties with this prognosis is the lack of any signifi- 
cant cultural innovation in Silicon Valley, ex- 
cept in the specific industrial and technical 
spheres of microelectronics itself. The close 
connection with Stanford Univeisily is beside 
the point. The science parks come from the 
university, not the other way round. Fur- 
thermore, ns the authors point out, Silicon Val- 
ley is not interested in Culture with a capital 
“C-art, music, opera or literature. These are 
not areas of human endeavour in which the 
Valley can be expected to innovate. 

Another difficulty with the thesis that Palo 
Alto and Santa Clara tell us something about 
our cultural prospects is simply this: the dis- 
tinctive cultural features of Silicon Valley may 
have much more to do with the past than those 
engaged in the headlong pursuit of innovation 
care to realize. Silicon Valley owes as much to 


the OK ( orral as to :tlill . It isthenewfronfy 
hut highly reminiscent of the Wild West.Tfc 
entrepieneiui.il spirit all but wears chaps anj 
carries a sivgun. Ami the dramatis ptrso^ 
are not greatly changed: David Packard (oft^ 
eponymous Hewlett-Packard), Steve Jobs (of 
Apple), and Nolan Uushnell (of Atari) aretfc. 
sccnded from Wild Bill Hickok and Battfa 
Cassidy. The venture capitalists are 
bankers: “winners” who do not earn or deserve 
our admiration. Hie Mexicans are Mexicans 
ami get the rough cud of the stick in both 
legends. Hie Japanese are the Red Indians ud 
IBM are the big capitalists whose railroadsare 
going to close down paradise. This book may 
help to foster the Silicon Vulicy myth, but h 
does not greatly advance an understanding of 
the phenomenon it describes. A shrewder 
book would have told us more about the under- 
lying science of the microelectronics technolo- 
gy, or given more space to an analysis ofil* 
economic effects of this revolutionary sdeuw. 
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Rat chat 

Stuart Sutherland 

MICHAEL LYNCH 

Art and Artifact In Laboratory Science: A 
study of shop work und shop talk in a research 
laboratory 

317pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £29.95. 
0710097530 

As a sociologist, always on the lookout for new 
'institutions to study, Michael Lynch had the 
bright idea of settling himself in a scientific 
laboratory for two years and recording all - or 
almost all -r.of what he saw and heard. He chose 
a neurobiological laboratory, which was main- 
ly concerned with taking sections of a part of 
the rat brain, preparing them for mounting in 
an electron microscope and interpreting the 
pictures that resulted. The hypothesis being 
tested was that when one part of the brain is 
destroyed, neighbouring undamaged neurons 
will grow and rearrange their connections. Dr 
Lynch established the following facts. 

First, the scientists talked to one another in 
much the same way as anyone else: the topics 
differed only when they were discussing their 
work. Second, when they were talking nbout 
work they did not use the kind of carefully 
reasoned argument set out in a scientific paper. 


nisrory, ror example, or: the humanities, or . reason ea argument set out in a scientific paper. 

„ sqcia) studies. Thesorts of Conclusions that one ; Electron tpicroscope pictures are notoriously 
• tail reach we so general (hit tittle, Tf anything, * , difficult. to interpret arid when two observers 
, characteristic pf scientific Inquiry as suchen- thpughtthesame mirk on the picture Was pro- 
ters hi. Wq J are led purely ;to such conclusions ... •. dhced different Structures, they would, not: 
, l qs: 4, T«hnical task upCertaihty i$ higher when ^s^rimiigty, often say something like “Look 
day audiences and interest groups can influence , again” rather than produce arguments to sub- 
cpropetqnce standard& ahd' problem fotmular . ,;stantiate, their own interpretation. Members of 
tions, , and , Vyheii personal : patronage; is the .0*1“ laboratory Tried to resolve their disagree- 
; tnajdr means of control ovCr wbjfk." Whatever fronts. - as most people do. 

this may mean, .it- is' juqt jp; true of portrait / 'Third- nqt alijthe techniques used had been 
ipahituig- a$ pf medicinq . [>■ ‘ v . explicitly .formulated ahd Workers differed 

Tt 'tohllH HrniVltlMQ.Vfrmio tmli.nM.. .. 'flUohtlv }n thp. oiiu j .L !' 


many of which had the same final end in vfcj 
Different workers were skilled at different job 
and many rut brains had to be proceed. 
Lynch seems surprised that what he calls “lk 
lenipornllzation” of work in the laboiiiai 
docs not nppear in published research papea 
But why should it? All that matters is tint 
given brain went through the same series a 
processes in the sumc order and who was wrt; 
ing on what bruin at which time is irrelevaal. 

For the Inymun, perhaps the most interest* 1 ! 
topic considered is that of artifacts. In sd«* 
tin artifact is any phenomenon produced by® 
specific methods or apparatus used ftod nel 
causally related to whatever hypolheiBri 
being examined, Artifacts can be very nuiW* 
ing: an extreme case would be dropping®#? 
of cigarette ash on n slide and subscq^ 
Interpreting it as a biological structure. Aw 
fncls occur in all sciences, all seienlWs^ 
aware of their dangers, und they nre 
discussed in the scientific literature. . i 
lliere are several points that one mighty 
expected Lynch to discuss hut which retj” 
little or no attention. He does not give s qj" 
picture of how the laboratory was . 
lakes decisions, how are “tasks" flSS £^L 
there a hleraruliy, arc members low w* . 
hierarchy deferential to those higher 
on? A related point is that he givea 
tion of the intricate organization of S 
tory, which usually contains not 
but. technicians of many different kipV 
puter programmers, computer 
retaries and administrators. Nor 
. cuss where the funding comes from & ^ 
is acquired: a large part of most 


uiuu uj, maienoi. lor viewing 

'of smaUish scaJe - ip ; work^ teams -and depart- j '■ eledroh qticrdscope is eveii more of 

- ments and iristitutesi ■ At this ilricrosqciological an ?tti For e^ttjple. jb beqomei visible frost 
level sqmething usefrl miglitVell eraerge > ; nervods tjssuabaa |p be p tained-and different 
particularly if the study j bad ^ normative , or ; different amounts of the same. stain 
dlmensiod that exaimned correlatiop betweed ; must bo used depending upon what structure 
modes of frganizatioaat amfrdV and quality Of.’- * of structures doe wlsbefto reveal. The whole 
product. But W W ^absence 

18 an indication^ of tbe .P^ent Statq 'of tbe- of : &fr« rules f Work'eS Operate largely on a 
sociology of science,* then fe.tim^fchsuch . trial ajidierro/ bas^>- ■■ 
results can be exacted from tHisdisaptipe ja/ Wge ^umb^Vof- different tasks 


tists’ time is spent on preparing 
als, p tedious task that usually 
laboratiop with other members of ® e . ■ ■ ; 

In fact Lynch might have reached 
Bame conclusions (and possibly ■ Ltea 8> 

sort of omissions) had he 

ethnomethodological investigation * ^ 
“butcher’s shop. Thc main lesson to , 
from Art and Artifact in $ 

seeina to be that one institution is 
another, a finding that is evidentiy , 
prising to the author than it ii $ 

reader, jbe book, whl?h is unfcrtin» _ ^ 
: atyplcalofworkin sociology. W** 

• derwhethefthe subject as at Pf e f ° ^ 
la worth the time and. money inves _• . 
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Monomaniac memoirs 


John Turner 

WOODROW WYATT 
Confessions of an Optimist 
564pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002171708 

Sir Woodrow Wyatt ought to be interesting. 
He entered Parliament as a Labour member in 
1945 after growing up fast in the armed forces. 
He is now, in the late afternoon of his life, a 
strident Thatcherite. His personal response to 
a changing world should tell us something ab- 
out the political consciousness of the average 
middle-class. Oxford-educated journalist, 
publicist and newspaper proprietor. 

Wyatt served on the back-benches in tile 
1945-50 Parliament, briefly holding minor 
office in the second Attlee government. He 
boasts of never mentioning socialism in his 
1950 election address; and in the early 1950s he 
was a determined Gaitskellite, In 1955 he lost 
his seat and became n television journalist. In 
1956 he took up the cause of trade union demo- 
. cracy in an attack on the ballot-rigging by com- 
munists in the Amalgamated Engineering 
! Union and, in 1957, the Electrical Trades 
Union. This was pursued through the television 
programme Panorama, and in books and arti- 
cles; it was finally successful in the High Court 
in 1961. Returning to Parliament in 1959, 
Wyatt had become so right-wing that Gaitskeli 
■ found him embarrassing. In 1962 he suggested 
a Lib-Lab pact and urged that Labour should 
. drop its plans to re-nationalize the iron and 


steel industry . When Labour returned to pow- 
er in 1964 with a tiny majority he set out to 
frustrate its intentions. This was heroic, though 
it fell rather flat when the steelmasters refused 
the compromise lie extracted from the govern- 
ment. In the 1966 campaign Wyatt avoided 
mentioning not only socialism but also the 
party leader's name. That time he was returned 
with an unprecedented majority. The next four 
years of Parliament he dismisses as a waste of 
time and in 1970 he lost his seat. He does not 
mention the subjects of his election addresses 
on that occasion. Since then, his time has been 
taken up with business, as owner of a local 
newspaper and then as chairman of the Tote, 
and with political journalism. His political 
position is one of vehement support for the 
present government, especially its leader He 
was knighted in 1983. 

This has much in common with a familiar 
trajectory, from the centre of the Labour Party 
through the anti-communist, anti-Gause IV 
wing of Gaitskellism to a rejection in the 1980s 
of the party and its much abused Marxist / 
Trotskyite / Extremist / Broad Left elements 
(Wyatt uses the terms indiscriminately and 
anachronistical ly). It is interesting mostly be- 
cause it omits the Social Democratic Party. 
Wyatt’s explanation is that the SDP was not 
there when he tired of Labour, and that when it 
did appear on the scene he preferred Mrs 
Thatcher. He claims that “the differences be- 
tween the SDP and Mrs Thatcher are akin to 
those between Republicans and Democrats, 
which is as it should be if a country is to be 
united in making itself prosperous”. This is not 


A red on the black list 


f. George Woodcock 

!'■ ■, HENRY STANLEY FERNS 
[ ■{ Hauling from Left to Right: One man’s 
J; political history 

k! 374ppV University of Toronto Press. $21 .20 
0802025188 

/ I fr not know what kind of fame Henry Stanley 
I . Ferns has built up in Britain during the three 
? and more since he shook the dust of 

I from his feet in 1949 nnd sought an 
| academic refuge in Birmingham. I suspect it is 
Mt much more thnn the repute of a good uni- 
&• JwHy administrator and a competent author- 
t fyon Argentinian affairs. Certainly in Canada 
I . *^® s i until the late 1970s, a shadowy absence 
E; J* 1 ® 6 st0ry ten ^ e< l to arouse uncomfortable 
fc 1 ® Un p - guilty feelings indeed -- among the 
r; I*™ 0 knew anything about it. For Ferns was 
[I ^|y w y rare species, a Canadian fugitive from 
£ prejudice in his own country, 
t ms remarks in liis nutobiogra- 
u Reading from Left to Right, “Tiro latent 

™n and dislike of the United Stules, always 
•; ,^ r the surface of politics in Canada, made 
, - fp r red-bniting to flourish unabated 
f ^^ nac |a. ’ This is still the case. During the 
: ^ WI ^ r Canadians made a virtue out of 

NnZ!i Amerlcan resisters to the draft, 
f Ih rn?K! J CanBd i |ms who are excluded from 
^ W™ i States f° r political reasons tend to 
t 6 ™>C'day heroes, as I was last year and 
I imn year. Even Herbert Nor- 

- qjjV , e endian diplomat who committed 

i .lW ip 1956 - a close friend of 

.i who describes his character and tragic 
^ L one of the most moving chapters of 
Left to Right - was driven to kill 
:°y Sensations from .American red- 


.y the later 1940s, about the 
Iftbse'fi!?? ^°. uzenJco revelations, Canada did 
tatoierin * * nt0 * mood of paranoiac 
B/rwt-H leftists, Those who were 

of Gouzenko’s revelations 
whether or not they were 
^ ®3«t^ hf '#u tt,0ugh Fems WHS not directly 
® n ^ uir y> he undoubtedly suf- 
- 8 ing such an extent that in 
tl ^ at there was little prospect of 
i hit £S ade “ lc career ^ Ws own country, 
^ a ^wyears he might have 

fcijf-tf considerably changed as a 

tbVijIsion aroused in. Canada by 
nator ^ ose pb McCarthy and 
Vhited ' ^ en ^ Was expelled from the 
i ^.g,^!:«ndef; the MW^arran Act be- 


cause of past anarchist associations, I was wel- 
comed back with great cordiality by the Cana- 
dian academic community and almost im- 
mediately appointed to a post at the University 
of British Columbia. 

More than three-quarters of Reading from 
Left to Right is devoted to telling us how Ferns 
got into his predicament in 1949. He retails the 
story in an ironic and somewhat homespun 
North American narrative style, with none of 
the academic pomposities he has obviously 
learnt to hate, and as he met some interesting 
people in his progress in and out of Marxism 
and offers us unusual views of them. It makes 
better reading than most academic memoirs. 
After all. Ferns not only had a career; he was a 
double victim, of conversion and - on however 
small a scale - of martyrdom, and he knows 
how to exploit the fact. He is, moreover, In the 
idiosyncraticsense, something of an original. 
His eye for character is good, but he has no eye 
at all for setting, and at times one gets a little 
tired of the spectacle of personalities and ideas 
cluttering around in a landscape empty except 
for the signs from Canada to England and 
back. 

Ferns was born in Calgary in 1913, and grew 
up into the Depression and into a community 
traditionally inclined towards radicalism. 
When he was six the One Big Union initiated - 
the Winnipeg general strike, aimed at achiev- 
ing the syndicalist millennium. When he was 
nineteen, discontented farmers and workers 
came together to found the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation (CCF), the social 
democratic party that was the forerunner of the 
present New Democratic Party. Yet, though 
Fems must have absorbed much of this home- 
bred radicalism, his interest in economics 
meant that his main political injBtiences came 
from outside; especially from the congested , 
writings of the eastern Canadian historian, 

H. A. Innis, the effect of which was to lead him 
to abandon the study of literature for economic 
history. Then, on his way across the Atlantic, 
towards Cambridge on a scholarship, a chance , 
meeting with an . ex-army officer turned com- 
munist introduced him to Marx. In. hindsight 
though, writing of bis road to Damascus , Ferns • 
gives an oddly anarchistic touch to his thoughts 
at the time. 

What finally clinched the Marxist argument for me 
was Lenin's promise that the triumph of the working 
class would cause the state to wither away. I had no 
clear doctrine about the state, but my predisposition ■ 

to doubt the value of tbfi state as an institution was , 
quite strong. . ' . v « [ 

At.Cambridge, where he found the intellec-’ J 


a remark for which either side will thank him, 
true though it may be. 

It is far from clear why Wyatt joined the 
Labour Parly in the first place: his explanation 
is bland ami general. The Tories had not done 
any good before 1945, and he wanted to go into 
politics. In retrospect he guesses that had he 
done so later, "with Labour restlessly moving 
towards Marxism”, he would have entered it as 
a Conservative. There is no sign of socialism in 
his make-up, and his response to working-class 
culture and politics is at least as patronizing as 
that of Roy Jenkins, whom he quietly teases. 
Two factors seem to have determined his later 
course of action. First, he has become obsessed 
with the iniquities of trade unions, which he did 
so much to expose earlier in his career. He 
makes no effort to discriminate- between them, 
fails to see any good in any of them and 
attempts no explanation of their attitudes or 
behaviour beyond pointing to the Red 
Menace. A symptom of monomania is that he 
does not offer any other specific explanation of 
Britain's economic decline. Consequently, he 
has no recourse but to espouse an anti-trade 
union party. 

This alone would not preclude enthusiasm 
for the SDP. It is in his infatuation with Mrs 
Thatcher that one finds the second decisive 
factor in his later career. This offers the only 
prospect of mild entertainment in an otherwise 
relentlessly egotistical and unfunny book. 
Wyatt seems unable to write about women 
without a mention of their sexual relationships 
- usually with himself. Their qualities as cour- 
tesan, companion and cook are described with 


tual ferment of the 1930s extremely stimulat- 
ing, Ferns became engaged as a communist 
activist in a “colonial group" that was Intended 
to convert nationalistically inclined students 
from India and the colonies. It is perhaps a sign 
of the complexity of the situation then that the 
Cambridge Marxists and Indians he mentions 
are entirely different from the Cambridge 
Marxists and Indians I encountered at the same 
period. 

Going deaf. Ferns was rejected for! the 
anned forces in 1939 and returned to Canada; 
his actual links with the communists then came 
to an end. He got a job in Mackenzie King’s 
office, arid, like everyone who worked with 
King, he recounts some good anecdotes about 
him. He obviously sized up the prime minister 
very shrewdly, for when in the 1950s he and a 
young man named -Bernard Ostry (now a not- 
able Civil Service mandarin) wrote The Age of 
Mackenzie King, an analysis of King's political 
methods, the work not only received a great 
deal of vituperation but also permanently de- 
flated the myth of King as a great leader; its 
republication in the 1970s brought Ferns oiit of 
obscurity into the consciousness of Canadian 
historians and general readers. 

It was in 1944, with the Cold War already in 
sight, that Ferns first found himself classed as a 
"red” in Ottawa, and resigned his post in the 


unctuous complacency. Whenever the author's 
thoughts turn to sex, the reader’s heart sinks, 
not least because the treatment is so repetitive; 
but in confrontation with Grantham's Greatest 
Daughter this defect might have become a 
momentary virtue. Alas, a purely token men- 
tion of her “pretty legs and complexion” is 
followed by a panegyric. Wyatt has met his 
leader and is enthralled. 

This ~ presumably valedictory - offering 
gives the surprising impression of being written 
by four hands. The conventional autobio- 
graphical narrative, is written soberly and 
clearly and the account of the Cabinet Mission 
to India in 1946, which is based on Wyatt’s 
diary as personal assistant to Stafford Cripps, is 
of some historical interest (including an acid 
analysis of Gandhi's negotiating style). Most of 
the political discussion - tumultuous pre- 
judices in short sentences — comes straight 
from the News of the World. Some passages 
about India and the Second World War could 
plausibly have been written for the “Dear Bill” 
letter in Private Eye. The rest, a rag-bag of 
character snapshots and observations on “life” 
which cloud the narrative and the argument of 
the book alike, is like Lord Beaverbrook at his 
worst: darting from subject to subject, arch, 
coloured by hindsight and contemporary 
grievances, name-dropping, vindictive to- 
wards dead nonentities, and convinced of the 
vital importance and interest of the author's 
own opinions. Autobiographers implicitly 
want to be reviewed for themselves rather than 
their books, but they should none the less take 
-care to write good books. 


Department of External Affairs because his 
advice on policy regarding India was consis- 
tently rejected. He got a teaching post at 
Union College in Winnipeg, but was soon 
eased out because of his reputation of being a 
Marxist. Moving to the University of Manito- 
ba, he was once again forced to depart - this 
time for helping to found a radical daily news- 
paper, the Winnipeg Citizen. Then he was 
offered a post at the Canadian Service College 
near Victoria BC,- but his appointment was 
cancelled at the insistence of the Department 
of National Defence, again on account of his 
political past. After this he decided to leave for 
England, where he was able to live a miiet 
academic life and gradually slied his Marxism. 

Whether one can describe his present atti- 
tude as right-wing, which his title suggests, 
depends oh one's assessment of present-day 
Marxism. In my view all varieties of commun- 
ism have become intensely conservative, 
authoritarian and puritanical, and Harry Fems 
is more of a rebel now, when he denounces 
bureaucracy, questions the role of the state in 
education, and goes one better than Proudhon 
by announcing that “government is theft", 
than he ever was in his dogma-bound past. 
Certainly, as a record of an honest man’s men- 
tal self-liberation , Readingfrom Left to Right is 
an interesting document of our age. 


i DESIGNS FOR CASTLES AND 
i COUNTRY VILLAS l 

BY ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM 

- Alistair Rowan , 

! This book is a fascinating record of one of thetnost famous architectural 
practices in eighteenth-century Europe-- that of Robert and James Adam. 

: The brothers began tp prepare but never completed a prestigious hook of their 
most exciting designs and jiUms for castles and country villas. AH knowledge 
: : of the project was lost after their deaths/ bpt recently Profeasor Alistair 
Rowaii has mariaged to reconstruct the contents of the lost - 
' , . ' .architectural pattern book: 

The final volume is a beautiful piece of work, elegantly designed, with its 
appearance, typeface and paper ail in keeping with the eighteenth tentiiry, A 
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: and wiJI be of great interest and value to all ifrodejn-day 
scholars and architects. 
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Like everything that T. J. Clark writes, his 
most recent book bubbles with new ideas and 
old ideas newly turned; it is intriguing, sugges- 
tive and well written. This time, the author of 
The Absolute Bourgeois casts his eye over 
more tentative candidates to that category; 
over the advent of the petty bourgeoisie in 
mid and later-nineteenth century France, and 
its reflections in the period’s painting, especial- 
ly that of Manet and Manet's gang - fa bande rt 
Manet. 

Professor Clark begins by quoting Meyer 
Shapiro, whose essay of 1937 on abstract art 
provides an excellent springboard when it re- 
marks that the form of (he new Impressionist 
painting was inseparable from its contents: the 
“objective forms of bourgeois recreation in the 
1860s and 1870s”. The book is largely about 
these forms: savouring the changing city, en- 
joying the environs, sampling the entertain- 
ments and the easy women, experiencing mod- 
ernity on the hoof or, at least, on the easel. 

This, of course, is not a new idea, and can be 
found in many other works - most recently 
perhaps in Theodore Reffs catalogue of Manet 
and Modern Paris (1982) or in the reprint of 
Reff’s essay in Sharpe and Wallock’s Visions of 
tlte Modem City (1983). But Clark’s purpose is 
to go beyond it. to argue that the modernity of 
Impressionism lies not in its depiction of ’‘mod- 
em" activities, but in the peculiar way it 
treated them: stressing their illusory and incon- 
sistent nature through the sceptical or unsure 
nature of its representation of them. It was not 
the circumstances of modernism that made it 
modem, but the form modernists gave to the 
circumstances that they recorded - especially 
to the “spectacle” of modern life and of the 
people who lived it. 

Clark begins on familiar ground by rehears- 
ing the connection between the new painting 
and the contemporary modernization (Hauss- 
mannization) of Paris: a rebuilding of the capit- 
al into something that was "spectacular in the 
most oppressive sense of the word", bereaving 
tlwse who lived in. it of their familiar neigh- 
bourhoods, leaving them only "the picturesque 
of demolition”, with its statistical advantages 
■ and its pcrceptible’discomforts. What had been 
their, city henceforth became an image: some- 
thing to be “occasionally and casually, cori- 
‘ sumed in spaces expressly designed for the pur- 
pose" -r promenades, panoramas, parades apd ; 
Sunday outings; it was no longer part of the 
spectators’ everyday lives. 

The new city put on a Sunday suit; arid, just 
as workers’leaders dressed as bourgeois, so . 
the display involved equivocation. The more 
the city became a free field of signs, a market- 
able mass of images, the m6re ambiguous, it 
became, and the greater the hold of general- 
ized illusions, Modemity=anomie. Clark does 
not quarrel with tills formula, - but he finds it 
.... insufficient, because it fails to join together (he . 
account, of anomie With that of the social -diyi- 
Slqns that fermented; Ip the .unravelling urban ■ 
• ’! context.; To these fte attributes the uncertain, 

: ; equivocal aspect of. canvases' wljich show Paris 
: as a place of pleasure, particularly for the eye; 

. but which also suggest that the pleasures in-.. 
. vblved some sort of lack, of. falsity or indeter- 
minacy. Which is why Manet used a prostitute, 
' .to represent the truth of the ; city that Hauss- 
ftiann built, '-.• ••• '• . : - - ■ '■ . 

. 1 The. argument of .Chapter Two is that,, in 
‘ depicting a prostitute ("Olympia", ,1865)y 
’ Manet was dealing with modernity ip one pf its 
iiidst poignant and difficult Aspects. "When 
social practiced is soaked .right . through, with 
duplicity, when nothing is spared from the Vale: 
jpf. illusion J prostitutes are purveyors 'of 
. ; Cssential goods.’’ But tp spy as much is not only 
: indiscreet, it stirs' up the bitter aftertaste ’of 
' association » the lees of disillusion and frustra^ 
; tion* The ^prdstitU|e was rip novelty to: 
v 'i nineteertth^ritury to earlier- ait,. but she 

\ ^ not supposed Ip look .so naked , so se>qfal, 

Sp : brazenly,: djre&t. The 1 pietarel of: Qlympia 


as u painting it ignored the ruling artistic con- 
ventions and substituted the particular for the 
general. Olympia is a person, notan image; she 
is bare, and not nude; her nakedness is intru- 
sive (“a strong mid dangerous sign of class’’); 
her matte r-of- fact detachment is not a sign of 
artistic transcendence, but of the terms of her 
trnde. 

So we proceed. In Chapter Three we are told 
that, from the 1860s on, the environs of Paris 
were recognized as a special territory in which 
certain aspects of modernity could be detected 
by those who could stomach the company of 
pet its bourgeois en goguette: naive, tasteless, 
vulgar, unprepared for the leisure they now 
enjoyed or the pleasures they laid claim to. The 
claim itself was absurd, but threatening to the 
privileges and status of their betters, being part 
of “the struggle being waged in these decades 
for the right to bourgeois identity”. The prosti- 
tute challenged the bourgeois, as the petty 
bourgeois trespassed on his preserves. 

Here we reach the core of Clark’s argument. 
This and the following chapter are ‘‘essentially 
studies in the emergence of the lower-middle 
class", an emergence presented as a main con- 


inaid behind the "Bar”, excluded from both 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, and thriving on it; 
they are alter egos of the avant-garde which 
laughed at them, yet used them - not just as 
symbols, but ns handles: as n means of 
attaining the essence of modern life. 

Yet even this is not enough for Clark. A 
myth of modernity in which the modern was 
the marginal, a kind of pninting that treated 
shift and uncertainty ns the truth of urban 
perception, went only part of the way, lie tells 
us, because it found no way adequately to pic- 
ture class. It was only in 1884, one year after 
Manet’s death, that Seurat achieved this in the 
enormous, orderly scene he painted of a Sun- 
day afternoon at Grande Jatte, where the 
classes are shown to have discovered a way of 
mingling without mixing, where transgression 
and ambiguity liuve given way to wary coexist- 
ence: distinct but not separate, “a grand new 
ordering of the most important matters of the 
moment”. The fluid turned rigid? 

All this is interesting. The city as entertain- 
ment: not only the city, and its novelties, and 
its growing entertainment industry, but its sur- 
roundings, largely purged of obtrusive remin- 



” Cabaret” by Degas, reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


dition of modernist art, which hesitated be- 
tween a repudiation of the petty bourgeoisie 
and fascination by their entertainments. “The 
subcultures o f leisure and their representations 
are part of Haussmannization”, and of the 
threat this poses to the moral economy of the 
bourgeoisie. The world of leisure becomes “a 
great symbolic field in which the battle for 
bourgeois identity- is fought". 

The rise of a suburbia where one lived or 
played, the rise of commercialized entertain- 
ments both there and in the centre of Paris, 
catering increasingly to a new mass public, 
were an Integral part of the rise pf the nouvelles 
couches societies : “forms of class formation and : 
class control. They were what constituted the 
new working clasfc in white collars, but or a 
form of bourgeoisie.” Clerks, counter- 
jumpers, schoolteachers, shopkeepers and 
others of theiir kind could be portrayed as vul- 
gar, cdmic, subordinate, yet be. allowed access 
to middle-class identity arid Confirmed in their 
difference from "the wider proletariat”. 

. For the moment, though , the access, like the 
difference, remained uncertain and unstable, 
dependent on questions of style which in turn 
inspired an artistip style that raised even more 
questions, than ifc contemporaries perceived; 


ing of cafes arid cqfis-chantants, and especially 


ders of industry and labour. Not only the upper 
classes either, but the other social groups that 
Infiltrate, then pour into, what had been pri- 
vileged preserves: leisure, recreation, diver- 
sion, play. Above all, that (numerically) new 
creation of the nineteenth century, the lower 
middle class, the workers in white collars, mar- 
ginal but modern (modem because marginal), 
and becoming ever less marginal ns their intru- 
sion turns to an occupation of leisured nnd 
spectacular spa££. And, facing all this, the 
painters of modem life, working to Identify the 
epic aspect of their times, to make their con- 
temporaries see how great and poetic they arc 
in their cravats and their polished boots, 
although by then polished boots were mauvals 
chic, mauvals genre. So, perhaps not chic, 
perhaps not great; but poetic, like the anaemic 
seamstresses who added two sous of violets to 
their twenty sous of lunch; or like the waste 
ground of the outskirts of town that Raffafilli 
painted: “the invasion of sickly civilization Into 
the sick suburban countryside”.. 

This last quotation is from Robert Caze’s 
preface-letter to Jean Ajalbert's Vers Impress* 
ionlstes (1885), and I quote it because both 
men are quoted by Clark as ironic contemners 
of the vulgar weekend crowd and of the mangy 
countryside in which it took its pleasures. Yet 
Care r married til ft printer's daughter; hod 


to the "Bar aux' Fqlies-Borgferes” (1882): a -, been it Comiriuriard at eighteen; arid Ajalbert 
painting ofsurfaces which insists that painting- bad groWft up on the desolate plains of 
is a surface, a texture of uncertainties that piles Levallois-Perret, north-east of the Etoile, 


is a surface, a texture of uncertainties that piles Levallois-Perret, north-east of the Etoile j 
. Up doubts about, j^rhat one sees arid ho# dne .’where his Cantdlou parent earned their living 
looks:. ” What begins as a serie& qf : questions : . grazing rows and. selling their milk to Parjs. 
about relationships in space Is likely to end as Objectively, both men.wef e Members of the 
scepticism about relationships in ; general;? class they-are Quoted as deriding, both popuJ- 
Clark believes that Incorisistehcies aS carefully, . jsts. (Ajalbert became 'arid remained an arderit 
: contrived .as tlidsje whit* Manet worked into ; DreyfusardJ.' and /lisidu peuple, Which only 
‘.Le jBar" . must: : irnirror contemporary social •; goes- to /show the Uncertain 1 (and shifting) 
forms: perplexing and problematic; the picture . !/ nature . of ^temporary ; class relations; and 
''lacks an order dk, opposed to proclaiming tho -; . makes ohfc wbrider just how important those 
end df an order"! Cquld this be what Maurrftft relatioriswCre^or wefe perceived to be. 

in the: next decade described fts ?|e ^ ddsordre; . V ^ ‘Ajalbert, ^ the 

dtftbh? 1 ' , ; : ; ■ | ; v ' . . ^ . . , • • fs Gr^’Iattey Stu^, law - tasted the joys of 

■ Here at any rafe.dccording to Clark, lay the • country.. wp6keftdsVand of: boating from ui 
ambiguity that the aVant^rde chose tp paltit 1 ■ . . agelrig^mda adept??* viUftton another island 

. as ' rtinH«rnttv! T-ilfft hnrtnniri ' HIta' noof A/fniil.n ' j. ' , ■ . i • J 


Harassed and Haussmannized 


v as ■ iqodeinlty; Ljjkq Manet’s.; ba^M r ;.likfr-^..nesif .'Meufeij ^ ^He^i^ /yetTbne more 
Olympia of- the tytiolters. of ArgenfeuH, ntod- bdufgeQis. whb TmBd^VjT T ' 


re.pclty 
U^e so 


•i'i'iuerdy iiii'd played: wi th identities' the;cp)t^ire 
’• wj shifd^q; kdep ^ t i I If % j t> ^ . pecaube . 


Such men parodied and mocked thepo^u. 
but they were peuple too, and they liveS 
rise of Hie nouvelles couches sociales asapfJ 
ise for all the peuple, beginning with their ^ 
kind. Ifiill this was naive (more likely IronfcU 
was seldom hostile. The humour and prankl'of 
the French, especially the young French, evu 
their friendly banter, contain a certain feioem 
that does not exclude affection. Bat sod! 
political analysis of art, however astute tsi 
perceptive, tends to bypass humour. 

Clark is right about the shifting clas reh 
lions of the time, but he gives no indication^ 
the degree to which they could be, andwt^ 
perceived to be, emancipating, enricib 
liberating. When he refers to the extensiond 
the capitalist market as “the invasion and & 
structuring of whole areas of free time, p 
life, leisure, and personal expression", shod! 
wc think of an invasion (resented), oi a 
opportunity (welcomed)? He cites the p 
luresque old omnibuses, which wererepl^ 
by two large Companies, or the rise of depu 
meat stores, in order to show how Hausg» 
nization broke down the old neighbourboci 
economics and homogenized the busload 
the city. Was this really so? Trade andnui 
fact u re did not lea.'j the city, but thrived al 
multiplied in what Goncourt describes as 
industrial heart of the capital", between de 
boulevards and the Seine. Ready-roadedofa 
found eager buyers, but the streets remad 
alive with small shops. The old-style drap 
were not pushed out, but were forced tori# 
more competitive prices, and improve tb 
quality , service and merchandizing. Moufai 
ly work was left to couturidres de quartiu^ 
calling themselves "Mme Rose", after M» 
Antoinette’s dressmaker Rose Bertin,or“ft 
myre”, after a great seamstress of the ISA 
This suggests that the new city preserved^ 
memories of the old, and that it is an engu 
tion to declare an end to the old patten d 
urban neighbourhoods or to speak of a** 
which had lost its own means of repratt* 
tion". The Paris of thc l930s, even ihePftihd 
today, urguc to the contrary. So do the stnq 
local identities of Belleville, or the Faub«| 
Saint-Antoine, or the pays Latin . . "■ 

I am not taking issue with the Rrgumemcfo 
exciting book, but with its altitude to thesoa 
phenomena it denis with. Clark does hbboir 
be neutral, but he is not; nor am LW 
believe, were the Parisians in the days* 
speak of. The Huussmannlznfion ofPwjtW 
on to the century's end and beyond, prodwl 
real nuisances nnd discomforts whitet^*® 
ilig others; but to speu k of its effects as 
sive is to take sides not with the people W" 
King Cnimtc. The toffs, the shopgirls or» 
family parties that, for a few sous at ig 
chant ant, got a song and dance ns wellfl^ 
consummation , acceded to a fun and#®: 
thnt their ancestors hnd seldom 
throngs thnt rode the trams, trains bdow#* 
mottches to Clichy anil beyond 
■' springtime to smell less of lilac Ihftit 
but many of them had hnd precious 
to either. And if capitalists flourished, ». 
small entrepreneurs. I] 

The lower-mldtjle classes were to . 

bourgeois Identity, or they g ras Pr 
way they were generally belter 0^.%^ 
ever the tensions or rigidities, 
less favoured social groups thatpre* 
them. This may also account for ‘W'ggja, 
that some Impressionist painting* -PjJjJj, 
and for the frequent recurrence, 
retrospect, of descriptive terms W ^ 

vigour, affirmation, vitality. ( 0I 
1 commonplaces , no less appropri a , . ^ 

familiar, Clark has suggested^^ B^ ^ 

about less definable points of . 

assumptions behind them. Marie 

herself ft painter', saW in Manet >5^ 

• plet de la npuvelle dcole” , °f 
seek talent in stshtipient and in • 
leaves us wondering whether Maw 
may haVe^ ^been even more comp***, . ^ 
thought. 

, One last word pf mildest CflVI ' , . jj 1 
ous illustrations are helpful &n v s 

suit. Putistheringer jerklngherj“«, tf 

DegasV-Cftbaret-really^^t 

•she be Yictorinri Pripiay? And com 
editibn pf Mje bopk replace the^ ? rj^ 

' fe with its feminine counterpart *«> 

L'DegaV panting* Uk& *‘ta 

ftrid^U chanson d^sebeau * 1 ; ■ 


j, F. McMillan 
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la the middle of the nineteenth century, Paris 
was a city of around a million inhabitants re- 
taining many of its medieval and seventeenth- 
century characteristics. Over the course of the 
next sixty years both the face of the city and the 
composition of its population were to be utter- 
ly transformed. Under the Second Empire the 
population doubled to about two million while 
the rebuilding programme of Napoleon III and 
Baron Haussmann expelled workers from the 
city centre to the northern, eastern and south- 
eastern suburbs. The expansion continued 
under the Third Republic, with the spread of 
industrialization and the rapid growth of ser- 
vice industries. By 1914 the population had 
reached the three million mark. 

The latter period was a time of particularly 
significant change in the structure of the city's 
working population, as Lenard Berlanstein’s 
book demonstrates. Three broad categories of 
worker are singled out for study: the skilled 
artisans of the traditional handicraft industries 
:for which Paris was renowned; the skilled 
craftsmen and unskilled labourers who made 
up the new industrial workforce and who 
inhabited burgeoning suburbs such as Saint- 
Denis, Ivry and Puteaux; and the workers, both 
manual and white-collar, of the fast-developing 
itutiary sector. Empathizing strongly with his 
subject, Berlanstein presents a valuable over- 
;view. of the workers and their world, their 
'leisure patterns and involvement in politics as 
well ai their material conditions and experi- 
ui« pf work itself. For all these workers he 
stows that the pre-1914 period was far from 
toing a belle ipoque. Pay may have increased 
on average by 50 per cent between tho Com- 
tnuue and 1914 and prices may have dropped 
Sjnificantly, at least between the early 1880s 
| and 1905, but workers still lived in conditions 
of chronic Insecurity. Unemployment and 
Mderemployment were endemic, notably in 
'foe do thing trades. Few workers could enjoy 
| tbcbenefitsof an emerging mass consumerism. 
[<Wcal workers were specially affected by the 
[ 8*P between their low pay and the expense 
to trying to maintain “respectable" 
ftortudsoi dress and way of life, 
r. ^wording to Berlanstein, it was, however, 
v- work-place itself that the worker experi- 
ISi ^ ^ roatest scnsc alienation. The 
“d fiercely independent craftsmen suf- 
Jfwacutbly from a malaise attributable pardy 
JJ^cbmpetition they faced from the intro- 
i r^dfneyv machinery but more to accrtain 
, °t' autonomy through the application of 
frigid discipline and the spread of sweated 
(tower piece-rates, demand for 


rather than quality) as employers 
-.J", to mass marketing. De-skilUng was 

ilOt thn main nmlilam fnr elHIlpH far. 


not the main problem fop skilled fac- 
JTWorkers, who objected nitore to attempts 
to®l r productivity and to the harsh 
Imposed by brutal foremen and in- 
onagers and employers. As for 
fSS?, ^ service sector, the unskilled 
lW long hours for small remuneration and 


||y^. ■ . ay» DUIUU IVUimiOIHUVU m MAW 

^ constantly filled for infringements of reg- 
9%' ^hile white-collar worker! were 


rAb . ' wime-couar worsois were 

to toil at routine tasks which offered 
Pt 08 ? 001 ® for promotion (though 
(Mdayy - enjoy an annual paid 


s book is a welcome antidote to 


narrowly on organized 
^ yh^tXt be thev anarchist : socialist or syn- 
the other hand, his: chapter on 
; '^tost" iarguabfy underplays 
- J 1 tofluftpees aniong Parisian workers 
he flo ^ 8 t^toir increasingly 
sympathies), riis main con- 
arose but of “a crisis of 
, which brought together 


the eight-hour day in 1906, by no means attests 
to the irrelevance of revolutionary syndical- 
ism, which can be seen as the fullest political 
expression of the workers’ alienation. It is a 
pity not to have a systematic treatment of this 
theme. 

In other ways, too, Berlanstein’s is not a 
comprehensive study, though it rests on a con- 
siderable body of archival material and wide 
reading of primary and secondary sources. The 
treatment of women workers is patchy and not 
representative of the available literature, even 
allowing for his deliberate exclusion of dom- 
estic servants. Comment on working-class 
family life is based on flimsy evidence, particu- 
larly with regard to the pivotal role of the 
mother, where the author has recourse to 
anthropology rather than to contemporary 
sources. There is virtually no mention of the 
250,000 foreigners to be found in Paris in 1911. 
Moreover, the book’s claims to originality are 


not quite as great at the plentiful archival cita- 
tions might suggest. It can, however, be recom- 
mended as an illuminating and discriminating 
introduction to its subject, even if it contains 
little that will be new to specialists in French 
labour history. 

One problem which plagued the lives of 
working-class Parisians throughout the period 
1850-1914 was the all- too frequently squalid 
conditions in which they were housed. Ann- 
Louise Shapiro’s book documents the dismal 
lack of progress in this area, despite the publi- 
city given to the housing question by a variety 
of social reformers, economists, doctors and 
politicians. The Melun law of 1850 gave public 
authorities the right to inspect the interiors of 
public dwellings but did nothing to promote 
the provision of adequate housing for the poor, 
especially after the Haussmannization of Paris 
had massively reduced the availability of cheap 
lodgings. Landlords resisted any measures 


which would diminish their absolute property 
rights, while workers themselves feared that 
housing improvements would serve only to 
price existing dwellings out of their reach. 
Even in the late nineteenth century, when 
medical science began to understand how to 
combat bacteria and widely publicized the dan- 
gers of infection, the rulers of the Third 
Republic were not willing to put up the finance 
required to Temedy a desperate situation. 

Housing the Poor of Paris, 1850-1902 , is 
handsomely produced, and illustrated with a 
number of poignant photographs and useful 
diagrams. We learn more about bourgeois 
perceptions of the working class than about 
workers themselves, but that they formed a 
class apart, isolated and marginalized rather 
than subject to a process of embourgeoisetnent, 
there can be no serious doubt. In this respect 
Ann-Louise Shapiro's work strongly reinforces 
Lenard Berlanstein’s main conclusion. 


Going with the grain 


Olwen Hufton 


STEVEN LAURENCE KAPLAN 
Provisioning Paris: Merchants and millers in 
the grain and flour trade during the eighteenth 
century 

592pp. Cornell University Press. $39.95. 
08014 16000 


Even those with the most cursory knowledge of 
the French Revolution are aware of the bread 
question, and its significance in the great Re- 
volutionary journtes which shaped the political 
destiny of France. Yet relatively little has been 
available on the mechanics of provisioning a 
great and growing capital in the eighteenth 
century, on the personnel of the grain trade, 
their relationships with each other and their 
customers, inner dissensions or harmonies, 
logisticnl and financial restrnints, sharp prac- 
tices or changing distribution patterns which 
were of critical importance At a time when 
bread was perhaps the only issue that mattered 
to the bulk of the populace. This is the gap 
Steven Kaplan has sought to fill in an immense- 
ly erudite study which complements his two 
earlier works. Bread and Politics in the Reign of 
Louis XV (1980) and Le Complot de famine: 
Histoire d’une mmeurau XVIIIe stecle (1982). 

The first of these books considered bread as 
a political issue in an age when laissez-faire was 
taking over from the notion of a controlled 
economy; the second how rumours of a bread 
shortage were generated in the market-place 
and the problems this enused for populace and 
government alike. Le Complot de famine in 
particular had a liveliness and dramatic quality 
perhaps lacking In this new study of the struc- 
ture of the market-place, and anyone who 


wants to know more of the social implications 
of the issues raised here may need to have 
recourse to the earlier works. 

The existence of a large city had always 
made nonsense of the principle of a fully con- 
trolled economy in which grain could not move 
freely. To keep Paris fed in wheat (and no 
other cereal was acceptable ), merchants had to 
draw on the produce of a great provisioning 
zone taking in such important territories as the 
Beauce, Ovteanais, the valley of the Seine and 
the Pays de Caux, Champagne and edging up 
into Flanders. Interestingly, this zone was 
scarcely enlarged with urban growth but ever 
greater demands were made on it and the grain 
merchants’ business depended on buying up in 
localities and arranging transport into the 
capital. Kaplan draws an important distinction 
between the marketing principle and the 
market-place. Merchants wished to buy and sell 
grain but they preferred to act outside the 
market-place, where their negotiations were 
constrained by the presence of the populace and 
the regulatory police. Because their dealings 
were public, speculation was Impossible, 
whereby they could buy cheaply and directly . 
from the farmer, and regulate the flow of grain 
to ensure the best profits for themselves. This, 
of course, was also the reason why the populace 
valued the marketplace. The police stood for 
the preservation of order but In practice oper- 
ated a differential policy: in times of dearth 
they tried to enforce a regulated market while 
in times of abundance they were relatively in- 
different. fn fact, Kaplan makes clear that bak- 
ers, the main clientele of the grain merchants, 
frequently purchased outside the regulated 
market and that merchants could avoid being 
personally present in the market-place by 
operating through brokers, who thus assumed 


Shot in Weimar 

Revolutions are made by men in hats; 

It is also impossible to make war 
Withoutproper headgear- 
Herd isanold film shotjh Weimar, ' 

’ Watch how theyfpUpw where the tramline twists 1 , 
Men in hats moving angrily through the streets, ; 
Columns of hatted warriors, shaking their fists. 




Victors and leaders of revolutions wear hats ,-V : 

Survivors of the halter who need this token 
Upon a head that hasn’t rolled, ... 

Upon a neck marVellouslyunbroken. .; 

Only at funerals do fighters doff, helmets and glow 
In the sheer pleasure bf the bareheaded hour , ■ ;! 
Beside the grave; sometMng only men In hats can know ( 


And here and the^ a few surviying liberals 
Who date from the always diamond days 

Before the war , only they j v . 

Are hot wearing hats today- add bail only wait., . . 
And if you still cadnpt understand their look <jf pain 
Then Tip afraid somepiie will hkve no option 
But to tdke you into a smaUfopm; and explain. 


the burden of what could be sensitive public 
relations. 

The fortunes of merchants, bakers, millers 
(who could be miller-bakers) and brokers were 
interknit. Bakers' debts to merchants could 
caqse the latter to fail; while failure among 
brokers seems to have been common perhaps 
because they operated with insufficient collater- 
al. The numbers of middle-men in the grain 
trade appears to hove been legion, with blatters 
[and regraliers (short-term hoarders) often in- 
terposed between broker and people, a situa- 
tion which must have been reflected in the 
price of the loaf, but not many large fortunes 
were made (contrary to public belief), unless 
the wealthiest merchants resided in the pro- 
vinces, hence escaping Kaplan's examination 
of lestimentary and marriage contract evi- 
dence. Tile wealth of merchants and millers far 
outstripped that of the bakers - and certain 
millers emerged ns coqs cht village. There were 
“flour family dynasties”, in particular of 
millers, who must have been remarkably en- 
dogamous. Even so we must think of them as 
being comfortably off rather t.han wealthy; to 
get what they had entailed long hours of work, 
sometimes dozing over the stones. The millers' 
reputation for virility and lechory is not en- 
dorsed by Knplan’s description of their toil and 
pronencss to occupational diseases. 

There are some interesting, if rather technic- 
al, passages on attempts to “improve” the qual- 
ity ,pf the bread by better milling techniques. 
Parisians wanted fine white bread free from 
grist or bran, of good taste and texture, while 
both millers and government wanted to get the 
most out of the available grain. Such interests 
were not invariably compatible. Best of all. 
however, for this reviewer. Is Kaplan’s keen 
appreciation of the gender dimension in his 
study of the mnrket-plnce. 'Women’s roles in 
the market as sellers and traders as well as 
buyers are recognized to be a significant fea- 
ture of traditional societies, One thinks of 
them, however, as controlling the snle of veget- 
. ab lea ^poultry, milk and dairy produce, saus- 
ages and cooked meats, flowers, fish and 
second-hand clothing. Yet in the Paris Halles 
they appear ns grain-brokers (sparing the mer- 
chant. from dealing with querulous house- 
wives) and as bakers’ wives selling bread. 
Kaplan has a splendid example of one 
merchant’s wife reducing another merchant's 
custom, to her own husband's advnntage. by 
denigrating the quality bf. his produce with 
slanderous language which Would Surely have 
sfcen . her husband in court if he had used it. 
Wi ves appear riot only in. working partnerships 
: with tlieir merchant, baker or miller husbands, 
but .also as widows in full control of a business , 
thpiigli the widow- miller needed a man to re- 
place her husband's services in the mill. We are . 
also given some pertinent insights Into market 
conflicts and brawls between women sellers; 


and buyers which prefigure the revolutionary 
disputes between les tnarciwnaes de la haile 


and the wives of the sansculottes.. 
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NICHOLAS ORME 

From Chililhood to Chivalry: The education of 
English kings and aristocracy. lOfio-1530 
260pp. Methuen. £22. 50. 

04(6748309 

JO ANN HOEPPNER MORAN 

The Growth of English Schooling, 1340-1548: 

Learning, literacy and laicizalion in pre- 

Reformation York diocese 

326pp. Princeton University Press. £43. 10. 

0691 054304 


To study the training of English kings and aris- ters tended tc 
tocracies "is not to retire into a narrow field of charges could 
history", declares Nicholas Ortne in his new classroom alto 
study of upper-class education, From Child- But by 1450 soi 

hood to Chivalry, "but ■ to wander freely gentlemanly si 

through the world of adult ideas and activi- forms and ur 
ties", ft is the lightest possible endorsement of those that Dr - 
the thesis common to writers on education, Orme draw* 
that the role of the schoolmaster in the sub- public-school b 

sequent culture and attitudes of his victim is children to live 

decisive. On the subject of schools in pre- ably greater he 
Reformation England, as Jo Ann Hoeppner household; if a 
Moran recalls, they have agreed on little more, mothers often 
That there were such schools outside the home has evic 
monasteries was the discovery of a great school English culturi 
inspector in the tradition of Matthew Arnold, education at th 
A. F. Leach, at the beginning of this century- surprise to fine 
More recently, his own rather forcefully ex- the King's yoi 
pressed opinions have been controverted by formed an orgi 
the champions of Tudor education, and at pre- master; similar 
sent no consensus on pre- Reformation school- holds of the nol 
ing exists. mated to the pi 

Both Dr Orme’s judicious survey and Pro- Beauvais and C 
fessor Moran’s more substantial regional many English ] 

Devotional readings 


study. The Growth of English Schooling: 
Learning, literacy and hudzatton in pre- 
Refonmtion York diocese, seek to enlarge the 
terms in which the debate on medieval educa- 
tion is couched. TEie identification of schools 
now takes a lower place than the assemblage of 
evidence of “schooling", methodical training 
of any kind institutional or not. Orine's work 
encompasses every aspect of children’s educa- 
tion, sport, manners and religion as well ns 
book-learning, using occasional surviving 
household accounts beside the theoretical 
works of instruction which proliferated in 
fifteenth-century England. Theory and prac- 
tice did not quite meet. Educators could not 
agree on what should be taught; if schoolmas- 
ters tended to overload the syllabus, their 
charges could always be tempted out of the 
classroom altogether at the prospect of sport. 
But by 1450 something like a regular pattern of 
gentlemanly schooling had taken shape, its 
forms and underlying values recognizably 
those that Dr Arnold would later foster. 

Orme draws attention to tfie ancestor of 
public-school boarding, the practice of sending 
children to live in a neighbouring and prefer- 
ably greater household, and ideally the king’s 
household ; if contrary to nature, as progressive 
mothers often assert, education away from 
home has evidently been the foundation of 
English culture - beginning with Beowulf s 
education at the court of King Hrethel. It is a 
surprise to find that by the fifteenth century 
the King's youthful wards and “henchmen” 
formed an organized school with a grammar 
master; similar schools flourished in the house- 
holds of the nobility. Their education approxi- 
mated to the pattern laid down by Vincent of 
Beauvais and Giles of Rome and repeated by 
many English pedagogues. Broader than the 


A. J. Minnis 

DAV1DC. FOWLER 

The Bible in Middle English Literature 
340pp. University of Washington Press. $25. 
0295961309 

In this new study David C. FoWler seeks to 
examine medieval drama, certain medieval 
lyrics, ChauCer's Parliament of Fowls, the reli- 
gjlous works of the Pearl poet, and Piers Plow- 
man, . in the light of biblical tradition. He 
eaters' for both the common reader and the pro- 
fessional academic by offering- a footnote-free 
text followed by a bibliographical essay which 
gives references to the sources he has cited, and 
more besides. The treatment Is admirably clear, 
the discussion generous to previous criticism and 
cautious inasmuch as diseprdant views are taken 
into account. 

And yet Professor Fowler does not always 
avoid dogmatism. The enigmatic "Maid in the 
Moor Lay”, for example, is described as "un : 
doubtedly” 1 based on Mary Magdalene's legend- 
ary exploits in the desert. A fourteenth- 
century Bishop oF Ossory, Richard Led rede, 
was not so sure- for him it was one of those 
“lewd, secular and rfiVelrbus*' songs which 

■ could pollute the mouths of, the trained singers 
: of his cathedral: church.- Ledredc . provided 

them with a safe substitute in Hie form of a 
poem about the Virgin Mary.,' 

A quasi-allegorical reading of The Parlia- 
ment of Fowls is offered, ft is said to be a. 

1 Creation poem, "with 1 its organizing principles, 
derived from commentaries on the Erst chapter 

■ of Genesis.abpdy of medieval exegesis gener- 
ally known as the hexameral tradition”. But 
this inff lienee is never, proved in detail, and j In 

; the face of so' many immediate and distinctive 
influences , (Alain tie Lille, Jean de Meqn , 
BoCcaccio, etc), why should one privilege a 
tradition which, as far as Chaucer’s poem is. 
concerned, seems so remote and yagpe? 

Even more controversial is the argument 
that the author bf the B-textdfP/erjr Plqwman 
was striving to modify the anti-in tellectital and 
anti-clerical views expressed in another man’s. 

* poem, the A-text, a poem which had inspired 
the leaders of the Peasant’s Revolt! In particu- 
tar; being asked fobelieve! on the strength of a 
few 1 scraps; pf (ambiguous) evidence , (hat the 
Samaritau'^ teacfiihg in Passus^CVTIof the 
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rote-learning and grammar of surviving text- 
books, it encouraged the facility in language 
(French or English), smooth manners, games- 
playing, hunting and the arts of war. School- 
books could include hunting manuals like the 
Book of St Albans, compiled by the mysterious 
Dame Julian Barnes. In this light, separate 
schools like Winchester and Eton appear as 
specialist institutions outside the mainstream 
of aristocratic schooling. The direct ancestor of 
the modern public school is the liberal educa- 
tion provided to foster-children within the 
great noble household. 

Moran's book, a re-evaluation of the evi- 
dence for schooling in the one region of the 
diocese of York, is closer to current con- 
troversy and seeks to relate the pattern of 


founding of locul schools to the upsurge ii 
aspirants to a clerical career. With the helpoft 
more rigorous method and a wider body cf 
incidental evidence, '.he identifies several & 
recognized Yorkshire schools and places the 
period of educational proliferation in the to 
fifteenth century. A useful survey of nonben 
literacy is not clearly related to the increased 
schools and would have been sharper hadtfce 
varieties of functional literacy and the pouM- 
Uy of non-Uteratc learning been borne in wA 
Her conclusion, that education was “lairized* 
at the end of the fifteenth century, seen , 
rather lame and begs too many question) u 
the cultural distinction, if any, of laity ml 
clergy. Her work, however, based on a wall ; 
of material, is discriminating and useful, j 


After the martyrdom 


B-text expresses "the full severity of the poet’s 
response to the destruction and bloodshed of 
1381”, is somewhat far-fetched. 

Fowler describes his method os "walking 
from the text into history", regarding medi- 
eval biblical tradition as a major route for the 
historical critic to take. Unfortunately, the 
route is a very difficult one to survey, and the 
map is very far- from complete in the present 
state of our knowledge. How did major' 
medieval poets like Chaucer and Langland 
read: the Bible; and precisely what forms of . 
liturgy, preaching and Bible-based learning 
were ayailable to them? When can one regard 
. the Bible as a conscious source, in an age in 
which certain of its precepts were, as well- 
known as the ABC? In those cases in which a. 
biblical book or passage was consciously used 
as a source, what strategies did the poets natur- 
ally adopt and what constraints did they feel? 
Then again, in a given literary context is the 
Bible itself being quoted, or is it the litUTgy? 
Moreover, some poets expect us to know the 
stock interpretations of the biblical passages 
they quote. As John Alford has ably demonst- 
rated, in. many cases such knowledge is quite 
essential for the comprehension' of Langland’s 
argument. Yet information of this kind is not 
■ always easy to obtain, given the range of inter- 
pretations often found in the standard com- 
mentaries.' In all these areas, progress towards ' 

• the establishment of proper investigative pro- i 
cedures has been depressingly slow, for all kinds ; , 
of reasons. An .obvious one : is that many chap- : , 
ters in the history of the Iqte-medieyal Latin!; 
Bible still have to be written, Another is that 
some critics have: reacted so strongly against ' 
Robertsonian pan-allegorizing that they have . 

. rendered themselves insensitive to many liter- x 
ary, effects which depetadon the iise '(arid',; 
abuse) of biblical tradition, In a book entitled 
The Bible ■ in Afiddle English Literature one ■ 
experts problems of this magnitude to be : 
addressed with, more system and a lot moire 
aggression than Fowler 1 has: to offer! ■ ... ; . | 

But the ,bopk contains. much of; interest,, 
and of value. It' translates into Critical; terms: St ■ 
Anselm's principle /of credo,, ut Melltgam ("I j: : 
bel ieve , that I m ay understand'*) , The! keynote 1 


and , above all else, to the Bibld. If it sometimes T 
fails to prove, ;it does norgencraJi^ fail to. 
move. And that 15 no sm^i achieverijehL ’ !/ 1 


Frank Barlow 

-MICHAEL WILKS (Editor) 

The World of John of Salisbury 
469pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 
0631 13122 7 


John Small, born probably at Old Serum about 
1118-20, is, because of his career and literary 
works, a key figure in the twelfth-century re- 
naissance and the "Becket affair”. Twenty- 
four of the papers given at Salisbury in 1980 by 
distinguished scholars from many countries to 
commemorate the eighth centenary of his 
death are collected in this substantial volume. 
Apart from Christopher Brooke's graceful in- 
troductory public lecture they are specialized 
and often technical pieces, concerned almost 
exclusively with the intellectual world in which 
John of Salisbury moved. 

Little attention is paid to his professional 
career os clerk to Archbishops Theobald and 
Thomas of Canterbury dr to his activities after 
the martyrdom, which culminated in his elec- 
tion to the bishopric of Chartres. But Anne 
Duggan’s perceptive essay on his relations with 
. Thomas Becket takes cafe of the middle yenrs. 
The hub is his schooling in France, in 1136-47. 

T be familiar problems of chronology arid loca- 
tion are considered by Pierre Richfi (within a 
broad piper) and Olga Weijera;, and most of 
the other papers are concerned with his educa- 
tion, his teachers, knowledge, views and liter- 
ary methods. The result is that John , is rather 
disembodied. No one even mentions that he 
behaved less than heroically at the martyrdom, : 
although; possible weak health and lack of 
physical otjurage must have had sortie influence : 

1 on fiis carder and attitudes. Ofhis geographical 
world Outside Paris Only ltaly (Raoul Manselli) 
and Germany (Timothy •Reuter) &re investi- . 

■ gated. • ~ • .,// , . ,. / 

' At the heart, ofthe symposium are John’s 
. Utetaiy letters,: probablybecauae ! 

■ffiWS ^difjbn* receive no direct 
attention .> Alan- piper however, has round 
traces Of sprrie which h^Ve beep lost. Marjorie ' 

• Chibnftll VbtMriis' to ^tstqria-PdnHflcalis ^nd 
Rodney Thomson contribute^; ad important ‘ 

■ piece on' thRstil) eafUbf EnihetfcUs, Most of the - 

pother scales' aje - 

and V 

. Jqlun^s ! 


education and sum up the achievements d 
Peter Abelard and ail the great masters.lesi 
ing the liberal arts, theology and law ii 
northern France in the 1130s and 40s. 

Some of the essays are rather dauniingk 
appearance. Four remain in German, tw* 
French and one in Italian; and a knowledge 
Latin is useful. The annotation to some bfc. 
ceptionally heavy. Yet some of the w* , 
densely annotated, like Peter von Moos’* 
on John's use of exempla and Michael Wi“> 
on John "aud the (yrnnny of nonsense", tt 
among the most interesting and cntertaiiH 
Edouard Jeauncdu’s "Jean de Salisbury et kg 
tore des philosophes" is another wide-rangq 
and rewarding essay. Particular P 1 *? 
of current interest, eg, the quality of Joto 
classical scholarship and whether lie in'* 01 ” 
the Imdtutio Tralani, are considered 
Thomson, Janet Martin and Max ^ emc ^ 
acquaintance with the quadrlvitun by 01 UW 
Evans (Charles Burnett looks at 
centre for scientific studies); his use of theu 
Testament by Avrom Saltraan; and 
ledge of Roman law by Kerner an ^ V^ 
Miczka. Klnus Guth investigates 

of medieval humanUm, Tilmaa Stnive Jo» 

use of "organism” In bis political threryuj 
Jan van Laarhoven his alleged advoaj. 
tyrannicide. Most of these are , 1 

contributions, ' 

Among the rriost useful offerings is ^ 
Luscombc's review of fecent work on 1 * 
supported by a bibliography covering they* 
1953-82. The gravest defect is the 
an index. No doubt it; has been difwj" ■ 
assemble these ! papers and edit tb J® . 'J ^ 
coherent whole. A fair amount of over bji 
repetition has to beaccbpted. But , 

of ^notation should. have been reducM^^ 
imposition qf tOmmon abbreviated rcW T?!- 
and by some phmltig. ; ' ' • 

When John returned to theKhool^'Tv 
Ste»Genev| 6 ve Outside ' the walls of “ ^ 

1146-7 j^fter an absenceof jome dgh' 


walls o^ 


fourid tfie logicians still disputing the sarc 
questions, : It .would be' interesUog 1 w ■ ■ 

. what he would hjave thought of the P roc4 f 
at Salisbury ui 198Q. ;What wc can be sure 1 e* 
that he Woiild have revelled in.the learn nj . 
cleverness, the^rofesriojial.infellecWaiJ^^ 
. display. ,; And tnfe ihpsf interesting 

its w^kpesres-^wdll % outstan^ngR^ 
- ities.has caughtsomethln^ bfmefl^vpufP. 
major works Of. the hiaster wbom 
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Old truths, new remedies 


Gordon Leff 


APTfflONY KENNY 

Wydif 

U 5 pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 

(paperback, £1.95). 

0192876473 

jOHNWYCLIF 

TnctttUB de Unlvcrsalibus 

Edited by Ivan Mueller 

403 pp. Oxford: Clurendon Press. £35. 

0198246803 

On Unlversals (Tractatus de llniversallbus) 
Translated by Anthony Kenny 
184pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
019824681 1 


John Wyclif died just over 600 years ago, on 
the last day of 1384. By then he had formulated 
a set of radical reforming doctrines, on the 
Church, its relation to the Bible and the 
Eucharist, which came to constitute a new 
heresy and inspired two heretical movements, 
the native English Lollards and the Hussites in 
Bohemia. Wyclif was not himself condemned 
as a heretic until over thirty years after his 
death, but well before then many of his doc- 
trines had been proscribed, some in his own 
lifetime. And, after the publication of his ex- 
planation of the Eucharist, which accepted the 
coming of Christ's presence beneath the 
appearances of the bread and the wine but 
denied their transubstnntiation into Christ’s 
body and blood, Wyclif was compelled to leave 
Oxford in 1381, where he had spent his whole 
career, for Lutterworth, where he passed the 
last four years of his life defendi ng his doctrines 
and attacking his opponents to the end. By the 
time he left Oxford these had come to consti- 
tute the whole of the Church hierarchy - to 
which he added the friars, after their censure of 
his teachings on transubstantiation in 1380. 

Over the next half-century Wyclif was a 
major influence upon European religious de- 
velopments, both among those who embraced 
his doctrines and within the Church hier- 
archy; abovo all, in relation to Hus, who was 


condemned and burnt at the Council of Con- 
stance in 1415. In England WycliFs influence 
continued into the sixteenth century, although 
in a much more fragmentary manner than 
among the Hussites; and with the triumph of 
Reform his status among English Protestants 
duly changed from that of heresiarch - the first 
and only English one, if Pelagius is excepted - 
into the morning-star of the Reformation, a 
title that still clings to his name. 

The centre of WycliFs developed religious 
beliefs - and, with his denial of transubstantia- 
tion, his main heresy - was his exclusive con- 
ception of the Church as the body of the saved 
not only in the world to come, after the ending 
of this world, but in this world, too. Corres- 
pondingly those who were eternally damned re- 
mained equally outside the Church temporal- 
ly, so that even in this world they were never of 
it. Since the members of both classes, of the 
•saved and the damned, could not be known in 
this world, no one - the pope no less than a 
simple layman - could ever claim to be of the 
Church at all. The effect was to undermine 
credibility in the visible Church; for in its insti- 
tutional form it lost its universal character as 
the communion of all the faithful, the damned 
as well as the saved, since any or all of the 
members of the hierarchy may be among the 
damned. Wyclif never went to the point of 
denying the Church its accepted mediatory 
role. What he did was to make the Bible - 
interpreted in the light of both his metaphysical 
and apostolic principles as representing the 
true Christian tradition - the exclusive rule of 
faith. Whatever conformed to divine truth 
revealed in the Bible was the proper Christian 
norm. Conversely, whatever violated that 
truth stood condemned. Wyclif thereby used 
the Bible as the criterion of a properly Christ- 
ian Church and life. And the interpretation 
which he drew from it was of a Church which 
had been founded by Christ for the purely 
spiritual purpose of bringing salvation and had 
employed purely spiritual means to achieve it. 
That had involved Christ’s total renunciation 
of all temporal possessions and jurisdiction. 


living solely on alms and pursuing an exclusive- 
ly spiritual ministry. It had been the original 
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• Io the English Protestant demonology, the 
Society of Jesus came to occupy the most 

. P^folnont place, for "Jesuitism is to Popery 
*tat the flower is to the bud’\ The words are 

• of WUUam Tayler, In his Popery : Its char- 
and its crimes, published in 1847. He 

wdfld, "Jesuitism consists in nothing less than 
jne complete transformation of Christianity 

• mio a system of unbridled licentiousness and 
jtasphemous impiety. " It is astonishing to real- 

. i that for a large part of the last four hundred 
such an opinion was not regarded as 
^ihoveraial: it was part of English culture to 
.Jfytathe Jesuits not only as enemies of tradi- 

• liberties but as agents of Anti-Christ. 

swarm on eVery side of us is 
!, but they are not often detected" * the 
-^formation Journal told its readers in 1851 - . 
■ 'ttiterat&tb of the row about the 

1 .^wfation of the Catholic hierarchy and its 
. . r^osed'afiftont to the Protestant Bstabli$h- 
Jesuits were always seed as involved 
men of the darkness, whose 
. Rked appalling designs against the 
:.l ; 2?fld6nce : of the nation. The Reformation 
to Mentify .pde 6f theta - and re- 
that he should be “put in the pil- 
' a * ^ Other cheat”. In |875 there- 
f Jbew edition ^ of Foxe’s Book of Mar* 

""WSSi' ^ a 8low with right- 


deviousness. 

Thus the Jesuits were defined, and not just 
within an ignorant popular opinion. Literature 
in its more refined representations was equally 
able to reflect the prejudices of the nation. 
Andrew Marvell’s Account of the Growth of 
Popery , produced In 1677, was full of Jesuit 
conspiracies; and Charles Kingsley, who any- 
way despised Catholics because of what he 
took to be their effeminacy, observed that 
Jesuits in particular deserved all they got 
because they were "inciting fanatics". An over- 
developed morn) theology, and the expediency 
of survival I 11 hostile surroundings, allowed the 
Jesuits ft certain economy in oath-taking and in 
the interpretation of legal formularies. The 
result was an enduring reputation for equi- 
vocation and “mental reservation" which has 
passed into the vocabulary of the country, 

Francis Edwards, SJ; does not explpire the 
popular culture of antipathy to- the Jesuits. A 
section, or even a chapter, on this fascinating 
and extraordinary phenomenon would have 
been a useful addition to The Jesuits in Eng- 
land: From 1580 to the present day. But as it 
stands the book has strengths enough of its 
own, and gives us a good account of the Soci- 
ety and its work, from the landing ,of Parsons 
and Campion in 1580. The book is conveii- 


form of his Church which he had founded with 
his disciples, and it was the only propel form. 
Wyclif declared the existing Church of his own 
time, in its entire institutional structure, with a 
hierarchy including a pope and cardinals, tem- 
poral possessions, an independent canon law 
and the abuses of wealth and coercion to which 
they ted, to be unscriptural and a violation of 
Christ's true apostolic Church. His remedy was 
that it should be forcibly returned to the origin- 
al apostolic state by the king through disen- 
dowing it and removing its separate jurisdic- 
tion. If Wyclif was not the morning-star of the 
Reformation in other respects, he anticipated 
the actual course of the Reformation in 
England in this one, at least. 

In adumbrating those conclusions Wydif 
was not advocating anything particularly 
novel. By his time there was a widespread and 
growing demand for the Church’s spiritual re- 
newal, largely at the expense of its institutional 
forms and privileges, and this was accentuated 
by forty years of papal schism and the conciliar 
movement to which it led. What was distinctive 
about Wyclif was his combination of those 
practical remedies with his metaphysical con- 
ception of a true archetypal Church, which 
existed unchangingly throughout all time, and 
a correspondingly unchanging archetypal truth 
with which he invested the Bible. When they 
were combined and opposed to the present 
temporal Church they gave a metaphysical 
justification to his religious prescriptions. 

Those metaphysical conceptions originated 
in WycliFs earlier philosophical phase, when 
he had gone through the first stage of a mediev- 
al university education during the 1350s and 
1360s at Oxford. Wyclif became prominent as 
an exponent of a metaphysics of realism, in 
which he upheld the independent, indestruct- 
ible reality of essences apart from temporally 
existing individual things. But because he only 
became famous on a larger stage when he 
entered John of Gaunt’s service in the early 
1370s, first preaching against Gaunt's oppo- 
nents in the Church hierarchy, notably William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, his re- 
ligious phase has tended to overshadow that 
earlier philosophical phase as a schoolman. 


tional lit structure: it identifies and analyses 
the leading figures and institutions pf the Soci- 
ety In each successive period; and carries the 
account through tp the 1960s. Most of the text 
is based on manuscript materials in the 
archives of the English Province, and in 
some other Jesuit sources, and It is used 
with great skill and historical Sense, effectively 
relating developments 'within the Society 
to the histoid of the CathpliCs in general. 
No one can complain : that th®'' local ties 
are ignored! A large, part pf this book con- 
sists of detailed acedunts of, individual Jes- 
uit missions. Fr Edwards a)*> suppj es some 

qf the fifet'reliable statistics of J^plt wojk. 

In the mid-seventeenth century there were 355 


hgainsf the Catholics, and. a 
/■ cloak of Jesuitism" the 

i'wsk-SSv !^ a X jippn “ 8 how his face evbn in 


a gfo'. . It was the Vety substance of the 
pstofti qf vitiiperation : plots, secrecy. 


members in the Province; in the mid- 
eighteenth century there were 302; by the early 
decades of the twentieth century there were 
750; and then a decline to the present level of 
around 523 members. Not all of these actually 
worked in England. There were the colleges on 
the Continent to be staffed, and, in more re- 
cent times, there were missions in Guyana, 
South Africa and Rhodesia, which were under- 
taken by the English Jesuits. This book is the 
more valuable for giving outline accounts of 
these enterprises too. 

English Catholic historians are always im- 
pressed with the number and scale of past in- 
ternal disputes. Indeed, they seem at limes to 
become obsessed with them, as if they indic- 
ated some .peculiarly scandalous condition'. 
The history of the English Jesuits has Its share 
of | quarrels, and they were often very long- ; 
lasting. Bytany institution: which seeks to con- 
vey fundamental truths about humanity and its 
. creator id bound to disclose a high incidence of 
divisiveness. It Is the. bland and inconsequen- 
tial whose path is smooth and whose way is 
uninterrupted. Edwards has the good sense to 
• get this all- into perspective! He has, it is true, 
an eye for the role of ‘’neurotics'’ in Church 
history. “How far the quarrels among (Cath- 
olics, which bore such worm-featen fruit" 1 he 
■ asks, "could ultimately be ascribed to the un- 
balancing Influence of the neurotic is a ques- 
tion recurring in this text." Arid so it is. Yet he 
.never allows the issues to assume distended, 
proportions;. and his own writing is character-! 
-ized throughout- by clear. balance and charity. 

Edwards is aJso careful, and equally bnt- 
hnced, when contemplating! the imagined con- 
spiratorial role bf.tho Society. He. writes, he 
declares, with ihe intention “pf unmasking 
- falsehood". Like- the Jews; the Jespits were' 

1 blamed for very many political dislocations, 
'sometimes. through the' contrivance of their 
; enemies, and sometimes because of the dead; 
weight of popular prejudice. After close ex- 
: aminatipn of available evidence; Edwards has 


And as WycliFs attacks on the Church and 
Teligious abuse became more extreme and in- 
temperate during the last eight years of his life, 
after some of his teachings had been censured, 
their extremism has been read back into his 
philosophy. Unwarrantably, as the volumes 
under review now show. 

Their appearance inaugurates what will un- 
doubtedly be the philosophical phase of Wyclif 
studies. There is a dose connection between 
Anthony Kenny’s new addition to the Oxford 
Past Masters series, Wyclif, and the first ever 
edition, by Ivan Mueller, of Wyclif s Tractatus 
de Unlvcrsalibus published simultaneously 
with Kenny’s separate English translation. 
On U reversals, Kenny's book, although 
necessarily an introduction to WycliFs 
thought as a whole, is also the first properly 
philosophical treatment and it draws ex- 
tensively on Mueller's edition of what 
was probably Wydifs major philosophical 
work and the main statement of his realism. 
Together they provide the beginnings for a 
reassessment of Wyclif & philosophy which, 
even if it does not affect his main theological 
positions, will show Wyclif in a different light. 

The first-fruits arc to be found in Kenny's 
discussion of universal and the relation of free 
will to determinism, the two areas where Wy- 
clif has most often been misrepresented. Not 
only do Wyclif s views on the first not lead to 
determinism in the second (a progression to 
which 1 must plead guilty); but Kenny shows 
convincingly that Wyclif allowed more scope to 
human free will in relation to God than almost 
any other scholastic known so far. He did so, 
moreover, from a rigorous analysis of the dif- 
ferent kinds of necessity, of which one can count 
at least nine. That is hardly the picture of an 
unconsidered philosophical extremist who 
passed dfrectly to theological extremism. By 
displaying those and other facets of WycliFs 
thought with philosophical balance and the 
added insight provided by the new edition of 
Wydifs treatise on universal, the present 
Master of Balliol has helped to bring greater 
justice to one of his most influential and, later, 
turbulent predecessors as well as to redirect 
attention to too-long neglected matters. 


been unable to find any Indication of Jesuit 
involvement with assassination plots in the 
yenrs when they were supposed to have de- 
signed to destroy kings and bring down dynas- 
ties - in the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies; The Gunpowder Plot and Titus Oates's 
various accusations also pass his screening. Of 
course, in times when a change in the religious 
allegiance of a whole people was related to a 
; change in their ruling dynasty, then it was im- 
possible for Catholics not to be concerned, in 
some- way or other, with political issues. It 
seems quite clear from this study, however, 
that it was English members of the Society on 
the Continent, and not those actually on tile 
mission in England itself, who were "political” 

1 in this way. The Society observed conventions 
which required its members to respect the poli- 
tical constitutions of the countries in which 
(hey operated. History discloses a number of 
countries where this was disregarded, but it 
seems plain from this book that England, de- 
spite the strength of popular Protestant tradi- 
tional belief to the contrary, was not among 
them,- • 

' ; It would perhaps have been helpful if Ed- 
: wards had gdne a little more searchingly into 
v the great controversy of the seventeenth cen- 
. , tury as to whether the Catholic Church in Eng- 
. land was tp be regarded as a continuation of the 
ravished medieval institution, or whether - as 
thip Jesuits tended to suppose it was in prac- . 
tice a new presence. The very style and innova- ' 
. live quality' of the Jesuit mission suggested a 
new departure. The issue caused a good deal of 
debate at the time, and Francis Edwards dis- 
cusses it in relation to matters of practical alie- 
. v gift nee. But an analysis of Jesuit Writing on the 
.. question would . have been helpful. That' is a 
; sm a Ho mission, however, in what is a splendid - 
. . artjd useful book, w hich will forlong endure as a 
•' standard Work because- of its balance, detail 
- ■ an«j| ■ dependability. After a history of vilifica- 
tion like theirs, the English Jesuits deserve a. 
! -brfeak.- • • 1 
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The Honours System was a timely tract for the 
publication of the (June) Birthday Honours 
list, which produced rat her less press comment 
than was once usual. In 1979 a Times leader 
remarked that “Honours are useful and harm- 
less, and they arouse severe indignation only 
among those who make the mistake of treating 
them too seriously”. Since then public dis- 
cussion seems to have diminished . perhaps out 
of a general cynicism. Even the recent creation 
of three hereditary peerages (two of them with- 
out heirs to their viscountcies) has produced 
remarkably little dissension. 

Michael Dc-la-Noy gives a straightforward 
account of the chivalric and constitutional 
sources of the system, with knightly origins lost 
in antiquity, and he has drawn usefully on some 
recent historical writing, including Lawrence 
Stone’s The Crisis of the Aristocracy (1965). It 
is a pity that he did not go to the works of Sir 
Anthony Wagner for more detailed informa- 
tion about the Heralds, or even for the venal 
lawyers concerned with peerage revivals in the 
nineteenth century. For a later period he relies 
heavily on Kenneth Rose's excellent bio- 
graphy, George V ( 1983) , for an account of the 
king’s attitude to the Parliament Bill crisis and 
to the Lloyd Oeorge recommendations; end 


there is a droll piece by Bernard Levin quoted 
at length to liven up the analysis of recent 
honours lists. 

A large portion of the book, perhaps inevit- 
ably, is taken up with a rehearsal of the scan- 
dals and abuses of the system, from the lime 
when “instead of remaining as the fountain of 
honour, James I became the centre of an hon- 
ours racket”, through the dishonest broking of 
the niurii-written-uhout Maundy Gregory, to 
the political and personal uses of (he list by 
recent Administrations. Ramsay MacDonald 
conies out of it rather cleaner than one might 
have expected, but this may be in contrast to 
the murkiness of Lloyd George’s premiership 
in respect of honours. The scale of Lloyd 
George’s operation remains breathtaking: 
there were 649 baronetcies gazetted between 
1905 and 1934, no less than seventy- four of 
them in eighteen months of 1921-2. 

Any stress on flic scandalous side, or on Civil 
Service awards - nowadays less automatic than 
in previous generations - is bound to reflect 
oddly on the genuinely meritorious cases, with 
honours given for services well beyond the call 
of duty or of paid employment. For such 
worthies, and those anxious to further their 
claims, the “system” of the title is clearly laid 
out. The processes of recommendation, 
nomination and scrutiny are clearly described, 
with the name of the Ceremonial Officer in 
charge of the process disclosed almost as if 
naming the head of MI5 or MI6; and the func- 
tions of the Political Honours Scrutiny 
Committee are well stated. 

After casting a sharp eye on Mrs Thatcher's 


Blind rage , blind courage 
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Winston Churchill either over-indulged or 
ignored his only son, Randolph, whose own 
later analysis of his predicament as the son of a 
great man was that “If I achieve anything they 
, all say it’s because of my father, and when 1 do 
something badly they say ‘What a tragedy for. 
the old manP ” There were plenty of things that 
, Randolph Churchill did badly, largely because 
however talented he was he completely lacked 
self-discipline. During the Secopd World War 
Sir Miles Lampson, the British Ambassador in 
Egypt, sent an obsequious report on Randolph 
: to Winston Churchill, ending with the words 
'‘He lias the light of battle in his cye v . The 
cypher clerk altered "battle” .to "bottle”, and , 
Randolph .-Churchill's comrade-in-arms, : 
Evelyn Waugh, wrote home that the message, 
as delivered, wns “all too true”. But against ah 
Churchill’s arrogance and insolence, and what 
his. neighbour in Suffolk Lord Bfokenham de- 
scribed as “his infinite capacity for wounding 
those nearest to him”, must be set the qualities 
‘ of blind courage,- devastating energy and a 
sense, of personal Ibyalty which was not sacri- 
ficed to his flalr ^or political journalism. 

; Anita Leslies problem is that nearly all the 
- information that anyone could want about ber 
subject is already available, most of it in a far 
more revealing composite portrait edited by 
Churchill's wise and perceptive friend Kay 
Halle (Randolph Qiurchlfl ; The Young Onpre - 
. tender , 1971). All Miss Leslie can do is to re-* 

. : ^arrange the details In biographical form; she 
: produces . no new interpretation of wbat. is lb 
any casealreadyeaSily'Lntelligible. Sherejies in- 
: stead on a sort of personal famiUhrity,, based on 
poiisinship, bp tnot apparently very $trohg. She 
: tolls a few more oir less new stories, but they 
: ; add little to th^ertsting picture . Nor’dcfos. she 
ask, tipi alone answer* ';the question; as to 
Whether Churchill was for most of his life any- 
th ihgmd re, than a bull in a chinp shops ; She 
, ^pfefs; .to various; contentious aplnfotfo.- ex- 
.... pressed by Churchill , without trying to estab- 
v liyli whether they wore true or false, except for 
. a .ilagjub] and unsubstantiated claitn that “his 
ings ( always sh dwedpflrs picacl ty” .She a Iso 
man^gesto misquote some foiling observations 
made bj) other people, and to rrCfS^ tiveipi^lnt of 


items of information, such as Churchill’s own 
description (quoted from Kay Halle) of the 
blind tantrums to which he was such an easy 
prey: “If I can stop it before it reaches my 
knees I will be all right, but once It gets above 
them a black fog envelops me and 1 just don’t 
care what I say.” 

The chapters covering Churchill's compara- 
tively tranquil years in Suffolk between 1959 
and his death in 1968 are the best part of the 
book. By then, he had come to terms with the 
bitter disappointment that he would never be 
elected to parliament, thanks largely to his 
habit Of treating any selection committee that 


recent use of the honours list, De-la-Noy pro- 
ceeds to conclusions which, as usual in such 
discussions, are less than wholly radical. Even 
the Labour Party document of 1981, dealing 
with the abolition of peerages, baronetcies and 
knighthoods, wns unspecific about the 
sovereign's personal honours, royal duke- 
doms, etc, swi the ring on such difficult matters 
rather than venturing on that constitutional 
minefield. Dc-la-Noy *s views seem to accord 
more with the Libcrnl-SDP consensus that 
something ought to be done about the reform 
of the second chamber; and he finds a source of 
real annoyance only in naval and military 
awnrds for gallantry being differentiated by 
rank - or “class'* as he puts it, which is not quite 
the same thing. 

The author becomes cross about The Times's 
offences against the shibboleths of nobiliary 
nomenclature, and vexing these transgressions 
can indeed be. But it is a matter of motes and 
benms. The Honours System bears signs of 
hasty preparation and poor proof-reading. 
Greater care might have eliminated "Buggin's 
turn” (for Buggins's) - which suggests the 
Duke of Sussex’s wife, Lady Cecilia Buggin, 
subsequently created Duchess of Inverness by 
Queen Victoria - and duchesses described as 
“bedraggled” with diamonds might (on reflec- 
tion) have found themselves thus bedizened. 
The Order of the Star of India was “most ex- 
alted" rather than “most exulted”, and as for 
“The Royal Anglican Regiment”, the Queen 
Mother herself recently bestowed by a slip of 
the tongue elevated patronage on that designa- 
tion. 


showed interest in him as a buncli of insignifi- 
cant and superfluous underlings. To his great 
satisfaction, his father had been sufficiently 
impressed by his powers of organization, as 
shown in his life of Lord Derby, to appoint him 
his official biographer. He threw himself into 
his vast new task with customary vigour, and 
the first volume, the only one that he lived to 
see in print, was exceedingly well received. As 
Christopher Sykes has written, “He had clearly 
found himself . . . uninhibited but without any 
trace of vulgar exhibitionism, and armed with 
... an unswerving determination to tell the 
troth”. 


John Rae 

CHRISTOPHER HEWETT (Editor) . 

The Living Curve: Letters to W. J. Strachan 
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W. J, Strachan has led a double life. His job 
and the source of his livelihood was teaching 
French and German to the boys of Bishop’s 
.'„StQrtford College,. a small public school that 
was refreshingly unpretentious but lacking in 
intellectual stimulus. To those of us who were 
* fought by him, Walfetr Strachan was an exciting 
: guide to contemporary culture. He was, also a 

■ little precioiisArid inclined to drop the disting- ; 
uished nairje: “l-m sorry I’m late; I’ve been 

.■ having tea with: Henry , Moore." But he Was a 

■ civilizing influence at a time when most public 
schools were notoriously uncivilized, and we; 
the young barbarians, were grateful, . • 

What, we did not know -r though the tea- . 
parties should have made us aware - was that- 


through his correspondence and friendships- 
with the developing pattern of European art 
and cnWvre.TheUvihg Curve: Leiters. to W. J. 
Strachan J 929-1979 reflects for the most part 
this out-of-school interest! That is a pity. One 


the classroom was a necessary chore from 
which he was only too glad to escape. I doubt 
whether that was true: he was too. good n 
teacher. Pupils ore quick to spot when a 
teacher is not really interested; I do not recall 
that we ever thought so of Walter Strachan. 
The collection also includes a number of letters 
from more or less tyell-known people which are 
of no particular significance; ail that has hap- 
pened is that Strachan has written to them and 
they have replied (usually several weeks later). 
One impression might be that Strachan was 
collecting famous autographs. We get to know 
Strachan from these letters to him (none of his 
own letters , is published) but it is a iwo- 
dmaensiona) pof trait r with the most important 
; aspect of his career left out. 

. : ■ 1 Four . correspondents dominate the book: 
’ ,‘the artist Percy Horton, NanCy Cunard, Cecily 
Madcworth and Sylvia Townsend Warner. It is 
from their letters that wededuce thatStrachan 
i. has had a. gift for friendship [cultivated almost 
' entirely foy letter . Haney Cunard’s are perhaps 
the most readable; the rel&tjonship. of shared 
• Interests between foe, tempestuous , unconven- 
tional lady and- the. Schoolmaster is Intriguing. 
■ Her letters, particularly those of the last 
mpnthg of. her life; • are .wonderfully vigorous, 


Horizontal 

thinking 
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EDWAKI) OK HONO 
Tactics: The art and science of success 
256pp. Collins. £8.95. 

01)021742011 

Even the first paragraph cannot be said tobei 
success. “At no point in this book am Igoiiuto 
define ‘success’", begins Edward de Bo» 
Fourteen lines Inter, the paragraph concludes, 
“Perhaps the simplest definition is ’tosetomta 
do something ami to succeed in doing If. 1 
Throughout the book, du Bono is proud to 
announce that he runs “the largest program^ 
in (lie world for (he direct teaching of thinki^ 
as purl of tiie curriculum” in schools. Delta 
is a success: this much at least he can (ell a, 
and this, no doubt, was why he was approach'd 
by Pilot Productions Limited, who “conceiwl, 
researched and designed” the book, toprovkh 
a commentary to the interviews they hid 
gathered with famously successful people. 

Apart from the odd show-business celebrity 
- Jackie Stewart, Sting, David Bailey -Be 
people interviewed for this ludicrous vrork an 
business men, or, as de Bono would prefer, 
“tycoons” and “entrepreneurs”. De Bra 
need not have been so timid over his definite 
the rest of the book makes it clear that sown 
is making money, and lots of it. The book* 
quite obviously not aimed at those who whhb 
be racing drivers, pop stars or photographer 
but at aspirant tycoons who have managed!* 
save £8.95. "Whenever 1 reread the bookliod 
it inspiring", writes de Bono in the “epilog*’ 
“So I hope readers may do likewise. Attbenl 
of the book the reader should say: ‘Whytf 
me?”’ Thus de Bono takes his position Im 
long line of quack doctors offering futile* 
medies, of lucky-charm salesmen, loop 
manufacturers and chain-letter writers. 

Dc Bono never lets the reader forget thaik 
invented "lateral thinking”, an utterly l 
term meaning “thinking”. If there Is a 
thing os a thought in this book it is probity 
horizontal, meaning “derived from an ow 
heard remark half-remembered whilst Ijity 
down". Hore is some of Ills advice: !Tiiin»I 
fields credibility is n major asset”;- “Dojjj 
need a slratogy? If you nro being success 
without one, then porhaps you do not. 
wise, you certulnly do”; "In almost all cstfj 
success \slc] person needs the support ofofPjj 
team”; “Intuition enn lend to great suepaff 
und it enn lend to disasters”; ntid “All 
be summed up ns follows. Get to knof® 
business. Get to know the market. Gel to 
people. Build up credibility. Credibly 
many fields n huge capital asset.” So;** 
lateral thinking. . 

Butdo Uouo is the first to ask fora tie n I*® 
be turned away from him: “In ibis booUM" 
set out simply to frnmc the words and twwp 
of a variety of successful people. The* 
arc the book. My comments are just 
The words ore not there to support 
On the contrary, my views ore 
frame the comments that have been 
by the contributors .... 1 find 


real and valuable.” The successes 
couraged to emulate include 
Jim Slater, Robert Maxwell, 

Court and Roy Cohn, who mode us ^ 
McCarthy’s chief counsel. One of 
sons” de Bono derives from his stu y - 


. , leads a double lifeis how he man&ges to record 
ale foe two. ^ere the epthusiasras^rrachart 
: sh ared (pith h^coriKpgndents-'pOetiVjpfo 1 ^ 
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Biography and memoirs 

Gay Wilson Allen. The Solitary Singer: A 
critical biography of Walt Whitman. 616pp. 
University of Chicago Press £14.95. 

0 226 01435 5. □ This book has been out of 
print in paperback since 1960. It remains the 
standard biography despite having first been 
published in 1955 (it was reviewed in the TLS 
of June 10 that year), and Allen quotes from 
reviewers of later works to bear this out. A 
convincing picture of Whitman’s combined 
ambition and ingenious log-rolling on his own 
behalf, the milieux in which he moved and his 
career as printer and journalist emerges. Allen 
is regrettably reticent about what Whitman 
actually did as a civil servant, though it may be 
argued that this meant little for the poetry. 
Though an enthusiast, Allen presents a con- 
servative, New-Critically inclined defence of 
only a small part of the poetry, a sign of this 
book's age which revision might have im- 
proved. Whitman is no longer ro academic 
scandal. Equally, it is disappointing that the 
notes are not brought up to date, so that papers 
subsequently collected are reported as scat- 
tered. The Feinberg collection, for instance, is 
In Detroit at the back of the book but at the 
Library of Congress in the new preface. 
None the less, this book remains invaluable. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. Hugh Walpole. 503pp. 
Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 0 241 11406 3. □ 
This is an important biography for any student 
of the genre. First published in 1952 and re- 
viewed in the TLS of March 7 that year, it is 
scholarly in method, candid and witty in its 
display of weaknesses and idiosyncracy, but 
fastidiously selective in comparison with the 
clinical frankness that has characterized 
biography in later decades. Hugh Walpole, 
bom in 1884, a successful and prolific novelist, 
was in Petrograd for the 1917 Revolution, but 
mostly his life was a private one. His childishly 
naive, self-conscious, generous and slightly 
ridiculous personality comes across strongly in 
. Rupert Hart-Davis’s calm and humorous 
foxwnt. Walpole’s lifelong search for "the 
ideal friend" drew him in youth to A. C. Ben- 
son and Henry James, and in middle age to a 
lasting .dependence on a former policeman, 
“ray secretary-chauffeur-friend and ROCK”. 
HartrDavis does not discuss Walpole’s sexual 
nature or practices. In 1952 this would have 
. seemed like docent discretion; twenty years 
■ter it would have seemed like evasion; today, 
.Hart-Dayis's calculated restraint seems effec- 
ffoely to mirror Walpole's own mode and to be, 
*P literary terms, paradoxically sophisticated. 

Gerard Nobl. Princess Alice: Queen Victor > 
Itt’s forgotten daughter. 285pp. Constable. 
H .95. 0 09 465980 X. □ Of Queen Victoria’s 
children Princess Alice, iRtcr Grand-Duchess 
. °f Hesse, was the most admirable. Less schol- 
wl y than the Empress Frederick but infinitely 
more sensitive and tactful, musically gifted and 
; jjth a far better intellect chan her brothers or 
: *r yotlnger sisters, she not only, at the age of 
■ yeen, took charge of the Prince Consort’s 
: deathbed and restored Queen Victoria’s sanity 
Wer his death, but after her marriage she re- 
; volutionlzed nursing and the whole position of. 
women in her German grand-duchy. It is, 
wrong to describe her as “forgotten". Though ■ 
p this country she is chiefly remembered as 
Jfoing been the mother of the last Tsarina and 
grandmother of Lord Mountbatten, her 
*°rit in Germany is still gratefully appreciated. 

. . V*rard Noel’s book, published first eleven 
(4nd reviewed in the 7X$of Novem- 
. . gives a full, well-documented and 

uZ l< ?°V s acc °9Qt of her short and rather sad 
’ 1 fading an interesting chapter on her spir- i 

earnings, .which her daughter the Tsar- 
~ 'Si ’ ? • ^ ® a tragically exaggerated form. 

: fifing is a little turgid at times; it is some- 

.JM^difocult to discover to whom the author. 

But he provides a proper tribute to. 

- • whose life: and achievements deserve ; 
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. - '77ie Life of Oscar Wilde. 

. M.95, 0 14 058011 5. □ It is 

dfrepyer ifotn Hesketh Pearson’s 
r/jV^^ythat not all of Oscar Wilde’s ener- 
^ vo fo d ' to art. “When he led out 
Was like a pile-driver", he 


In the American (still wild) west, “some cow- 
boys” were heard to say of him: “‘That fellow is 
some art guy, but he can drink any of us under 
the table and afterwards carry us home two at a 
rime'.” For the most part, however, The Life of 
Oscar Wilde (first published in 1946 and 
reviewed in the TLS of June 29 that year) 
endorsed the standard view we hove of him, as 
wit, dandy, socialite and, finally, disgraced 
homosexual. Pearson's was not the first life of 
Wilde: three others, including that by Frank 
Harris, had previously appeared, but “no one 
had yet attempted to reconstruct Wilde as a 
great character”, giving, in Pearson's view too 
much attention to his tragedy and too little to 
his “delightful personality”. The chapters are 
headed “The Family”, “The Artist", “The 
Talker", “The Impenitent”, “The Wit", and so 
on, and although the original TLS reviewer 
complained that Wilde’s aphoristic style of 
conversation fell flat on the page, it is unlikely 
that all readers will agree. Of the famous wit, 
there is ample supply, and Pearson’s own style 
is engagingly opinionated: “strangely enough 
the countrymen of Rabelais have very little 
sense of humour”, and, of Wilde’s beloved 
mother, she was “large, ungainly and grot- 
esque”. There are appendices on Wilde’s 
relationships with Douglas, Harris and G. B. 
Shaw. 

Kenneth Rose. Curzon: A most superior 
person. 475pp. Macmillan. £8.50. 0 333 39060 
1. □ Kenneth Rose's Curzon was first pub- 
lished in 1969 and reviewed in the TLS of 
November 20 that year. It was then necessary 
to explain and apologize for some of the 
injustices done to Curzon by history, and to 
correct the popular misconception of him as 
merely vain and pompous. That this is less 
needed nowadays is in large part due to this 
excellent biography, which shows so well the 
brilliance and achievement of the hnppy and 
prosperous period of Curzon’s life. Kenneth 
Rose was able to “take us behind the 
footlights’’ and to show us Cuizon at the centre 
of a brilliant cast, achieving this by lacing the 
biography “with wit and a great variety of 
entertaining anecdote”, These qualities have 
worn well, though ns on the publication of the 
first edition one can only regret that so little 
space was found for the sadder final years of 
Curzon’s career. This biographical fore- 
shortening is elcgnntly contrived, but a fuller 
portrayal of the more sombre late period could 
well have shown the achievements of his gay 
youth and successful middle years in even more 
telling contrast. 

Criticism 

Emrys Jonbs. Scenic Form In Shakespeare. 
269pp t Oxford: Garendon . Press. £8.95. 

0 19 812325 6. □ This study of scenic units, 
dramatic continuity, and two-part structure in 
Shakespeare’s plays was first published in 1971 
and reviewed in the TLS of June 30, 1972. 
Emiys Jones is at bis best when demonstrating 
how sequences in the major tragedies are often 
modelled on episodes in Shakespeare’s earlier 
work. He brings together vivid images from 
popular history, early and later plays, and per- 
Tonpance. For example, he relates foe “well- > 
attested tradition” that Henry VI sat laughing 
and singing under a tree during the second 
battle of St Albans to the “molehill’’ soliloquy 
of Shakespeare’s Henry, to Gloucester in King 
Lear awaiting the outcome of the battle under 
a tree, and to Peter Brook's presentation of 
Gloucester squatting alone on ah empty stage 
listening to the battle raging in the wings. His 
commentary on Henry V/ and King John Is 
especially illuriiinating, and startling views are 
uncompromisingly expressed; Constance's grief 
for Arthur “anticipates the single-mindedness 
of Lear’s grief for Cordelia mote than anything 
else in Shakespeare". Both these features look 
forward to the subject-matter and the Incisive 
expression of his masterly Origins of . 
Shakespeare which followed in 1977 and has a 
pressing c|aim for reissue in paperback. ;, 

Economics i -S 

F. A. Havek. New Studies in Philpsophy, ?oli- 
tics, Economics and the f/fobr? of Ideas. 
314pp. Routledge and Kegap pam. £6.95. 

0 7102 0662 3. p This coUecfton: (first .pub- 
lishedin 19ft) consistspfstudips dating bac^ to ( 


the period when the author was preoccupied 
with putting together the systematic exposition 
of his ideas that eventually led to the three- 
volume work, Law, Legislation and Liberty. 
The essays included in the present book are as 
good on introduction as any to Hayek’s basic 
ideas. The titles of some of them will give one a 
flavour of the book: “The Errors of Construc- 
tivism", “The Confusion of Language in Poli- 
tical Thought”, “The Constitution of a Liberal 
State", “Economic Freedom and Representa- 
tive Government", “The Campaign against 
Keynesian Inflation”. As to be expected, cri- 
ticism of Keynes and Keynesianism provides 
one of the main leitmotifs of the essays. “The 
responsibility for current worldwide inflation", 
he wrote in a paper dating back to 1974, “rests 
squarely with the economists who have 
embraced the teachings of Lord Keynes.” 
Another line of attack, frequently rehearsed in 
these pages, is on the concept of “social jus- 
tice”. Social justice, he argues, is “nothing more 
than an empty formula, conventionally used to 
assert that a particular claim is justified without 
giving any reason .... Justice has meaning as a 
rule of human conduct, and no conceivable 
rules for the conduct of individuals supplying 
each other with goods and services in a market 
economy would produce a distribution which 
could be meaningfully described as just or un- 
just." 

Music 

Cecil Gray, Musical Chairs. 324pp. The 
Hogarth Press. £4.95. 0 7012 0642 X. □ Cecil 
Gray - music critic, composer, author, aes- 
thete, denizen of Albany - was a well-known 
figure in inter-war Fitzrovian Society. As a 
writer Gray made his mark: his Survey of Con- 
temporary Music was greeted with consider- 
able interest and is still a valuable period piece 
today. As a composer - in the “group" which 
included Bernard van Dieren, Constant Lam- 
bert, Peter Warlock and the young William 
Walton - he was less successful. And the real 
value of Musical Chairs (now republished with 
an afterword by his daughter Pauline) is as a 
picture of the musical life in London in the 
1920s and 1930s, when it seemed still that there 
was all to play for, while some rushed headlong 
to their own destruction. Furthermore, Gray’s 
book wlU be of interest for its treatment of ius 
wide non-musical circle of friends, which in- 
cluded figures from all the arts, among them 
Jacob Epstein, D, H. Lawrence and Sir 
George Sitwell, who once greeted the author 
as a fellow dilettante thus: “Good morning, Mr 
Gray, good morning. What would you say was 
the average height of garden steps in Italy at 
the time of the Early Renaissance?” Musical 
Chairs was first published in 1949 and reviewed 
in the TLS of March 12 that year. 

Reviews by Lachlan Macklnnon,' Victoria 
Glendlnning, Steven Rundown, James Camp- 
bell, Alan Bell, Roger Warren, George Sza- 
muely and Michael Trend. 

Also in paperback 

Clive Ablet. The Last Country Houses. • 
344pp. Yale University Press; £8.95. 0 300 
03474 1.. □ First published, in 1982 : and 
: reviewed in the TLS of November 26 that year. 
Angus Caldbr and ■ Dorothy Sheridan. 
Speak For Yourself. 259pp. Oxford University 
Press. £4. 95. 0 19 281887 2. □ First published 
in 1984 and reviewed in the TLS of March 23 
that year. , . . 

James Campbell. Invisible Country: A journey 
through Scotland. 163pp. Oxford University 
Press. £3:50. 0 19 281891 0i □ First published in 
T984.and reviewed -in the ,7X5 of April 13 that 

.■ye&r;- . v '•/ 1 

..Marian FdWLER. Redney; A iife of Sara 
Jeannette Duncan. 333pp: Penguin. £3.95] 0 14 
O07643> 3. □ First published in: 1983 and 
reviewed in the TLS of March: 16, 1984. 

Geoffrey . lyfooRHouss. India Brltarinica. 
:238pp, Paladin, £3.95. 0 586 08480 O. Fifet , 
pubfished in 1983 and reviewed in the TLS of 
. April 15 thht year. • 

PbtbrNichols. Feeling You’re., Behind j An 
autobiography. 24ipp. Penguin^ £^95/ 0 14. 
007633 6.: a First published in 1984 and’ 

• reviewed in the TLS of July. 13 ihltf.yenr. : , 
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. ; The first issue of Journal of Newspaper and 
Periodical History (Winter 1984), edited by Dr 
Michael Harris of London University, in 
fifty-two pages reproduced from A4 type- 
. script, contains an editorial manifesto, book 
reviews and a news section, together with three 
substantial articles. Stephen Green, head of 
the British Library’s Newspaper Library, con- 
tributes a report pn current work and develop- 
ment prospects at Colindalc; Roderick Cave 
writes on the abortive West Indian newspaper 
project of 1838; and Rosamund McGuinness 
reports on an analysis of the musical contents 
; of eighteenth-century London papers. The 
• Journal XISSN 0265 5942) is available from 62 
Queen’s Grove, London NW8 6ER , at £12 for 
“• threq issues per year. • 

The latest of the distinguished Engelhard 
Lectures at the Library, of Congress to be 
1 published is, by Janies D. Hart, Director of the 
Bancroft Library. In Fine Printing; The San 
Francisco tradition (56pp. Washington, DC: 
■!. tibrary of Congress Information Office. $17. 

0 $444 0472 1) Mr Hart explores the creation of 
‘ ah Unrivalled tradition of typography by prin- 
i tecs such as John Henry Nash, the Grabharn 
brothers, William Everson, Andrew Hoyem 
. apd .Adrian. Wilson. . ». 


